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COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR INDUSTRIAL AND PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 


LUXURIOUS AIR-CONDITIONED HOTEL ROOMS 
ALL FACING THE DELAWARE 


NEW HOPE + BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 


Reservations Please 
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You're invited 


to visit our new Pomeroy's .. . the 
biggest department store between 
Newark and Philadelphia, and, we 
think, the most beautiful! 


It has everything, from Beauty Shop 
to Bucks County Room (a charming 
restaurant) . . . even Community 
Rooms for club meetings, card 
parties, fashion shows. 


And you'll find 


the first in fashions . . . for you, your 
family and your home — the most 
famous brands in the land. 


Join us opening day, May 5, or 
drop in soon afterwards, won't you? 


(POM F ROY'S _ 
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POLIOMYELITIS RESPECTS NO ONE! 
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MILTON ADLEN 
20 Pear Tree La. 
Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 6-6157 


w. H. BOOZ 
Box 121 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 9534 


R. S. BUTLER 
1205 W. Broad St. 
Quakertown. Pa. 
Phone 988 


FRANK DAVENPORT 
Fallsington, Pa. 
Morrisville 5530 


PAUL FOLKES 
Chalfont, Pa. 
Lexington 601 


PENROSE HALLOWELL 
Ivyland, Pa. 
Osborne 5-4462 


FRANK A. KULP 
Box 89, Route | 
Souderton, Pa. 
Phone 3-2685 


R. LEONARD LEWIS 
Dublin, Pa. 
Phone 4576 


SAMUEL LITZENBERGER 


Durham, Pa. 
Springtown 6-7065 


EDWARD T. MARION 


Phone 3376 or 2692 


HUBERT T. MICHENER 


Polio strikes — 
no warning — 
rich or poor — 
Families afflicted 
often obligate 


themselves 


for years 


paying for expensive poliotreatments. 
Let Farm Bureau assure protection. 

Two-year individual policy, only $5; 
Two-year family policy, including all 


children to 18, only $10. 


Call today for information. 


LLOYD MUSCHETT 
64 Nettletree La. 
Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 6-7642 


WILLIAM SCOTT 
11 Thimbleberry La. 
Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 6-8911 


34 Edgewater Rd. 
Yardley, Pa. 


ROBERT F. STANERT 
42 Lakeside Drive 
Levittown, Pa. 
Windsor 6-8637 


N. Main Street 
New Hope, Pa. 
Phone 3525 


RAYMOND C. REED 
Penns Park, Pa. 
Wycombe 3361 


Farm BUREAU 


Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co.- Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. OHIO 
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HIS is our third issue, and almost time 

to stop talking about “new” ownership, 
“new” offices, or “new” anything. Before 
we do, we'd like to take a moment to 
say thanks to many people who have done 
much to help put the Traveler on the right 
road. Staff, printers, contributors, adver- 
tisers, subscribers, and readers have all 
showed a spirit of enthusiasm and cooper- 
ation clearly indicating the need and want 
for a county magazine. The results of the 
community effort are as tangible as they 
are gratifying: this issue of the Traveler 
contains almost three times as many pages 
as the January issue, and will be read by 
five times the number of people. Our best 
way to say thanks, of course, is to keep 
the Traveler growing and improving with 
every issue. 


VER the coffee-cup the other day a 
reader suggested that Bucks County 
would certainly be a logical spot for a 
venture similar to the summer music fes- 
tival at Tanglewood in the Berkshires. She 
pointed out that we have easily as much 
to offer as the Berkshire area and a much 
greater accessibility to many more people; 
and that it should not be difficult to attract 
the musical talent around which such a 
project would center. We’ve tried the idea 
out on a few people in the last few days, 
and their response indicated so ready an 
interest that we thought many of our 
readers might have suggestions or com- 
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ments to offer on the subject. Do we hear 
any? 
ap o 

FAME and fortune came and went again 

in an instant last week when the op- 
erator rang to announce Los Angeles 
calling. Then a young lady on the line 
who announced that Mr. David Selznick 
was calling. The ceremony was then 
interrupted while someone went to look 
for Mr. Selznick, leaving us a moment to 
speculate on the reason for the call, since 
we don’t know Mr. Selznick. Brain ticking 
like mad, we finally sifted it down to the 
fact that the Traveler was much better 
known than we had supposed. Mr. Selznick 
was doubtless calling to inquire about the 
screen rights to a history of the magazine, 
complete with Revolutionary armies, 
Quaker maids, and panoramic views of 
our countryside. In the middle of this 
happy reverie, Mr. Selznick’s voice came 
over the phone. “Who’s this?” he com- 
manded. We suggested that he tell us who 
he was, which he did. We reciprocated 
the courtesy. “Oh,” he replied, some- 
what taken aback, “I wanted Charles Mil- 
ler,” and we were regretfully obliged to 
tell him that he couldn’t have him, not at 
this number, anyway. He apologized quite 
handsomely, and we both hung up on our 
mutual disappointment. Well sir, it isn’t 
every day we get a phone call from David 
Selznick, but we bet it isn’t every day that 
Mr. Selznick gets a wrong number, either. 

— R. A. M. 
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COVER PICTURE 


The dejected figure on the cover 
is one of the many “Fashions in 
Scarecrows” that Photographer Sara 
Maynard Clark found in the county 
for her photographic study that ap- 
pears on pages 26 and 27 of this 
issue. The picture was taken in the 
Primrose Valley, Solebury, with XX 
film, 1/50 at F 11. 
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for the DELAWARE VALLEY 
NEWS, every night at 10:30. 
25 minutes of local news with 
the Voices of the People Who 
Make the News. Presented by 
The Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies, Trenton, N. J., and 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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NBC for TRENTON 


LETTERS 


Gentlemen: 

I have been wondering whether any of 
your readers know if there are any 
thatched roofs still in existence in this part 
of the country. 

In my boyhood days in Berks County I 
saw plenty of them, but for many years 
now I have not seen any. They were made 
of bundles of straw tied to the roofing 
lath, overlapped like shingles. 

W. H. Keller 
Chalfont, Pa. 


(A check with our correspondents, the 
Historical Society and the County Agricul- 
tural Agent fails to reveal any indiginous 
thatched roofs in this county. Possibly a 
reader may know of some. Ed.) 
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Gentlemen: 

I enjoyed your fine little magazine until 
your editor allowed correspondent Freking 
to use your columns to spew some of his 
personal venom in likening Senator Mc- 
Carthy to a snake in the garden. 

Dr. R. H. Johnson 
Fort Huron, Michigan 


(Mr. Freking’s column is one of personal 
opinion and anecdote, and has been a 
feature of this magazine since he founded 
it six years ago. We believe he may com- 
ment, without our censorship, on public 
figures, whether or not we agree with such 
comment. Ed.) 
e o 

Gentlemen: 

Thank you for making such a nice piece 
out of Sheldon Cheney’s collection of little 
sculptures. He thought it good that you 
made a general and readable article out of 
material that would not necessarily have 
popular appeal. 

Continued success to you, 

(Mrs.) Martha Cheney 
New Hope, Pa. 
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Gentlemen: 


I am intensely interested in the early 
history of Bucks county, especially of that 


section around Bristol. I have enjoyed see- 
ing your magazine. 

Do you have issues of previous years 
available, and also the illustrated booklet 
of Bucks County’s 15 remaining bridges. 

(Mrs.) Catherine Scott Field 

Atlanta, Georgia 
(Back issues are 35¢ plus postage. All ex- 
cept one or two of the earliest are still on 
hand in extra copies. As we pointed out in 
the December issue, the Covered Bridge 
Booklet will be reprinted as a special sup- 
plement of our July issue this summer. Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 


You want comments from readers. My 
little son said “I like its feel,” my daughter 
said she likes it better than the Reader’s 
Digest. ... 

(Mrs.) Charlotte Ganter 
Stuttgart, Germany 


Gentlemen: 


The “Traveler” seldom has anything of 
interest to anyone from Quakertown and 
vicinity. Too much “art.” It has gone to 
the dogs, horses, water colors, oils, etc. 
Lack of historical items concerning old 
families, buildings, organizations, roads, 
cemeteries, old photos. 

R. S. Moyer 
Trenton, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


. . . your County Artists series are too 
abbreviated. Show more work, describe 
working habits, techniques. These could be 
your lead articles. Certainly deserves more 
prominence. 

W. N. Seymour, Jr. 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Suggest brief profiles on interesting 
people in Bucks County. Like your 
magazine. 

ELMI Corporation 
Feasterville, Pa. 


presenting 
TH FOUNTAINHEAD 


Q. WHAT IS THE FOUNTAINHEAD? 


A. A new and unique country resort with 
complete swimming, recreation, relaxation 
and conference facilities. Located on a 
six-acre tract of virgin woodland off Rt. 
202 outside of New Hope, with the only 
approach through a private driveway, 
The FOUNTAINHEAD offers complete se- 
clusion from the sounds and sights of the 
outside world. 


Q. FOR WHOM IS IT INTENDED? 


A. For you — as a member of a fraternal 
order, service organization, club, associa- 
tion, or business firm. The FOUNTAIN- 
HEAD will be rented on a daily basis to 
a single group of not less than 35, and 
not more than 250 persons who will have 
use of all facilities for the day. 


Q. WHEN WILL IT BE OPEN? 
A. From June 15 through Labor Day. 


Q. HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


A. Guests may spend a full day at The 
FOUNTAINHEAD, which includes lunch 
and unlimited use of swimming and rec- 
reation facilities; eat dinner at any one 
of the fine restaurants in the area; and 
attend either the Bucks County Playhouse 
or Lambertville Music Circus for as little 
as $10.00 per person. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION & RATES 
Write — Box 279, New Hope, Pa. 
Phone — Doylestown 9492 
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Canal Barge Trips 
Group or individual barge trips along 
the Delaware Canal from New Hope 
north are now available. Write Peter 
Pascuzzo, New Hope, or phone New 
Hope 2842. 


Bucks County Historical Museum — At 
Ashland and Pine Streets, Doylestown. A 
large and varied collection of fascinating 
historical items from thimbles to hay- 
wagons. Open weekdays from 9 to 5. 
Closed Sundays. No children under 16 ad- 
mitted without an adult. Historical Library 
— Open from 9 to noon and | to 5. Closed 
Saturday and Sunday. 


Lenape Park, Perkasie. For picnicking 
and boating. Free. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—On East Court 
Street, Doylestown. The private collection 
of the late Henry Mercer, founder and 
builder of the Historical Museum. Open 
weekdays from 1 to 4. 

Mercer Tileworks—The famed Tileworks 
of the late Dr. Mercer, located behind his 
home (Fonthill Museum) on East Court 
Street, Doylestown. Open weekdays 9 to 
4:30. 
` Pennsbury Manor—tThe beautifully re- 
constructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. On the river between Morrisville and 
Bristol. Open daily from 10 to 4:30. Adults 
admission, 50 cents; children under 12, 
free. 

Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill 
Street. Ice skating rink, picnic tables, fire- 
places. 

Railroad Museuni—On Upper River 
Road in Yardley, Edwin P. Alexander has a 
remarkable collection of railroadiana and 
old toy trains. Open Saturdays and Sundays 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Also by appointment. 
Admission free. 

Ringing Rocks—One and a half miles 
west of Upper Black Eddy in Bridgeton 
Township. Four acres of trap rock boulders 
many of which ring loud and clearly when 
struck with a hammer. In 1890 a Dr. Ott 
of Pleasant Valley collected enough to 
make a musical scale on which he played 
tunes, accompanied by the Pleasant Valley 
Band, at a meeting of the Buck Wampum 
Literary and Historical Association. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon 
Creek west of Point Pleasant. A scenic 
picnic area. Closes at Sundown. 


Washington Crossing State Park—One 
of the nations major historical shrines, 
commemorating the famous crossing in 
1776. On River Road between Yardley and 
New Hope. The Lower Park is the setting 
for the boulder marking the embarkation 
point. The nearby Methodist Church has on 
display the famed Leutze painting of Gen- 
eral George Washington in a big rowboat 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. The Upper Park at 
Bowman’s Hill, 3 miles south of New Hope, 
has picnic fireplaces and tables and a wild- 
flower preserve.. Also of interest: A burial 
ground for several Continental soldiers. The 
Thompson-Neely house is open only by 
appointment. Bird banding every Saturday 
and Sunday at 4 p.m. Bowman's Tower 
commands a view of the valley. It closes 
at sundown. The park is closed at 10 p.m. 


Fallsington—Village on the Newport- 
ville Road and near Route 1 west of Mor- 
risville. Earliest Friends Society organized 
in 1683. William Penn attended meeting 
here. Two early meeting houses are still 
used. One, built in 1789, is now the 
William Penn Center, an active community 
house. The other, built in 1841 is still 
used as a Meeting House. Other ancient 
houses and buildings of interest. 


National Agricultural College — Non- 
sectarian agricultural college on Route 202 
a mile west of Doylestown. Founded in 
1896 by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf of Phila- 
delphia. 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—At head 
of Aquetong Lake on Route 202 about 
two miles west of New Hope. Daily flow of 
water has been estimated at 3 million 
gallons. The dam was built to form the 
lake for the operation of a fulling mill that 
was rebuilt by Samuel D. Ingham in 1790 
as the first paper mill in the county. 


Lake Warren—lIn Nockamixon Town- 
ship, hard to find so inquire at Ferndale 
or Revere. Dike was built in 1936 to im- 
pound waters of springs at foot of Boat- 
man’s Hill. Good picnic spot, fair fishing, 
lots of birds and water lilies. 
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MAY 4—Bucks County Photographic So- 


ciety, 8:30 p.m., New Hope H. S. 

MAY 7—Bucks County Historical Society, 
Elkins Bldg., Pine Street, Doylestown. 
Business meeting, 11 a.m. Speaker, 
Henry L. Snyder, Allentown, “Muskets 
on the Melford,” 2 p.m. 

MAY 9— Bucks County Writers Club, 
Swartzlander House, 34 S. Main Street, 
Doylestown. Discussion and criticism. 
7:45 p.m. 

MAY 14 — New Hope Open House Day. 
10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

MAY 15 — Bucks County Writers Club, 
Swartzlander House, Doylestown. Writers 
panel, 2 p.m. 

MAY 17 — Trevose Horticultural Society, 
Community House, Trevose, 8 p.m. 

MAY 18 — Upper Bucks County Branch 
American Red Cross dinner meeting, 
Doylestown Country Club, 6:30 p.m. 

MAY 19 — Buckingham Woman's Club 
box luncheon, Bowman's Hill. Speaker, 
Norman Fisher. 

MAY 20—Bucks County Philatelic Society, 
over Langhorne Post Office, 8 p.m. 

MAY 21 — Newtown Open House day. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Adult Film, New Hope H.S. Disney 
Nature Films, 8:30 p.m. 

Helen Gayman, Plumsteadville, exhibits to 
May 15 at the Bucks County Education 
Building, Ashland and West Streets, 
Doylestown. 

International Exhibit of Photography at 
Public Library, Logan Square, Phila- 
delphia, to May 11. 

Evie and Whitie Lutz exhibit cement 
sculpture, ceramics and hooked rugs at 
Charles-Fourth Gallery, Mechanic Street, 
New Hope, from May 15. 

Julia Kuehnemund, Princeton, exhibits pas- 
tels, portraits, through May at Delaware 
Book Shop, Ferry Street, New Hope. 
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fine 


imported 
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furnishings 


for ladies 


and gentlemen 


styles 


attractively 


priced 


The Clothes Horse 


of New Hope, Inc. 


Mechanic St. 


Phone 3460 
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ON THE DELAWARE 
Lambertville, N. J. 
One-Half Block off Route 202 


LUNCHEON 

12:30 - 2:30 
DINNER and COCKTAILS 

5:00 - 10:00 


SUPPER 
(Saturdays Only) 
11:00 - 1:00 
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New River-Front Addition, The Dock, 
Available for Private Parties, Banquets 
and Wedding Receptions 


In 1745 this Hotel was a friendly 
refuge for the wayfarer traveling up or 
down the river. Today it is still a refuge 
with its gracious atmosphere, attractive 
rooms, and excellent food and wine. 


The Black Bass Hotel 


River Road, Lumberville 


Sugan 3071 
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Being restaurants which serve good 
food, or which have a reputation for 
so doing. Other names may be added 
as we travel farther afield, meanwhile 
these have our approval. We shall 
appreciate both complaints and sug- 
gestions. Note: no liquor is served in 
Pennsylvania on Sundays. 


DOWN THE RIVER 


Delaware Oaks—Route 611 at Riegelsville. 
Noon to 9 p.m. Closed Sunday. 

Ferndale Hotel—Route 611 at Ferndale. 
Weekdays, 8 a.m. to midnight. Sundays 
11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Tohickon House—Caffrey Hill Rd. 1 mi. 
north of Pt. Pleasant. Guest lodge, restau- 
rant and bar. Serving noon to 2:30, 5 - 8 
weekdays; Saturday dinner 4 - 8; Sunday 
dinners 2- 8. 

The Gobblers—Pt. Pleasant. 11 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Light meals and sandwiches anytime. 
Bar. Dancing weekends. Closed Sunday. 
Black Bass Hotel —River Road at Lumber- 
ville. Weekdays noon to 2:30, 6 to 9. 
Sundays 1 to 9. 

Mountainside Inn—S. of Pt. Pleasant. Food 
11 to 2, 5 to 8 daily; 1 to 8 Sunday. No 
shorts in the dining room. Bar. 
Cuttalossa Inn—River Road, Lumberville. 
Until April 1 open 5:30 to 10 p.m., after 
April opens at noon. Closed Sundays. 
Logan Inn—Ferry Street, New Hope. Noon 
to 2:15, 6 to 8:45. Closed Sundays. 
Playhouse Inn—On the river next to the 
Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope. Week- 
days 11 to 3. 5 till 2 a.m. Sunday 1 to 
midnight. Food served until closing. Cock- 
tail Lounge. 

Tow Path House—Mechanic Street, New 
Hope. Weekdays noon to 2:30 p.m. 5 to 
9:30 p.m. Sundays | to 8 p.m. Bar. Closed 
Mondays. 

The Canal House—Dinner served 6 to 10 


p.m., cocktails till 2 a.m., except Sat. 
Dancing in the garden with arrival of 
warm weather. Cl. Sundays. 


River House—S. River Road, New Hope. 
Weekdays noon to 2:30, 5 to 9. Sundays 
noon to 8. 


Old Cartwheel Inn—Old York Road West 
of New Hope. Weekdays noon to 2:30, 5 
to 8 (Saturdays to 9). Sundays noon to 8. 
Closed Mondays. 

Volare’s—Old York Road west of New 
Hope. 5:30 to 10. Late snacks. Cocktail 
bar. Closed Sundays. 


Shea's Tower Inn — River Road at Bow- 
man’s Hill. Short order meals from 11 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Bar until midnight. Closed Sun- 
day. 


Washington Crossing %Inn—Washington 
Crossing. Weekdays 12 to 2, 5 to 8. Sun- 
days 12 to 7. Closed Mondays. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn—Old Lincoln Highway, 
Morrisville. 12 noon to 1 a.m. Closed Sun- 
days. 


Pennsbury Inn—Off Bristol Road near 
Pennsbury Manor. 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Closed Sundays. 


Red Lion Inn—Frankford Avenue and City 
Line, Andalusia. Lunch and Dinner. 


UP THE COUNTY 


Flannery’s Restaurant—Lincoln Highway, 
Penndel. 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. Saturday 10 
a.m. to midnight. Sunday 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Buck Hotel—Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes, 
Feasterville. 11:30 to 3 p.m. 5 to 10 p.m. 
Closed Sundays. 


Temperance House—Washington & State 
Streets, Newtown. 12 to 2:30, 5 to 8. 
Sunday 12 to 7. Closed Monday. Beer only. 


Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, Newtown. 12:30 
to 8:30 p.m. Bar. Open every day. 


Vincent's Warrington Inn—Route 611 at 
Warrington. Weekdays 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night. Saturdays noon to 9:30. Closed 
Sundays. 

General Greene Inn—At the crossroads in 
Buckingham. 12 to 2, 5 to 7:30. Closed 
Sundays. 

Stone Manor—Buckingham. Restaurant 
and Bar. Daily 9 a.m. to 12 a.m. Saturday 
to midnight. Closed Sundays. Dancing. 

The Barn—Buckingham. Lunch and Din- 
ner. 12 noon to 2 a.m. Excellent food, 
general American fare with specialties — 
Shrimp a la Buckingham and full course 
curry dinner. Bar. Sundays 1-9. 
Doylestown Inn—West State Street, Doy- 
lestown. Grill room 7 a.m. to midnight, 
Sunday 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Dining room 
11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Fountain House—N. Main Street, Doyles- 
town. Breakfast 7 to 10:30. Lunch and 
dinner, noon to 8. 

Ed's Diner—Route 202, Doylestown. Open 
day and night. 
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THE 
RIVER HOUSE 


In New Hope, Penna. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
DINNER: 5:00 to 9:00 
LUNCH: Noon to 2:30 
SUNDAY: Noon to 8:00 

New Hope 3792 
Limited Banquet Facilities 


CC CIC ICI AC II CIC ICI ICAC 
In Doylestown--- 


The 


Ultimate in Hospitality 


for 


Occasion 


Doylestown Inn 
tforhoohocfocleelenlecfeetertentertoetoetoetootoetootootoctectoetoete 


: 

$ 

$ 

$ 

: 

Every Social 
Hoots 


Tohickon House 


Restaurant and Guest Lodge 
Cocktails in the Rifle Bar 


IDEAL for Your VACATION 


Swimming 
Tennis Golf Fishing 
Indoor Recreation Room 


All Rooms Private with Bath 


For Reservations Write 
RAY and GAIL FAUST 


Caffrey Hill Rd. 1 Mi. NW of 
Point Pleasant, Bucks County. Pa. 
Telephone Sugan 4041 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 


Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


Goldie 


Diner & Restaurant 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


Rt. 313 DUBLIN, PA. Phone 4686 


1) ei ci 1 1: 1 efe 


Dinner 12-12:30 


Serving Continuously Sundays 


NEWTOWN, PA. 


THE HOME OF GooD Foop 
Refreshingly Air-Conditioned 
WEEKDAYS 


1-7 :00 
CLOSED EVERY MONDAY 
TEMPERANCE HOUSE 


Supper 5-8:00 


PHONE 3341 
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Conti's Inn—Cross Keys. Noon to mid- 
night. Closed Sundays. 
Countryside Imn—Cross Keys. Noon to 
midnight. Closed Sundays. 


Water Wheel Inn—Old Route 611 north of 
Doylestown. Weekdays 11:30 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Saturdays 11:30 a.m. to midnight. 
Sundays 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Closed 
Mondays. Cocktail Lounge. 


Pipersville Inn—Route 413, Pipersville. 
Noon to 2, 5 to 9. Sunday noon to 8 p.m. 
Closed Mondays. 


Goldie’s Restaurant—Route 313 at Dublin. 
7 a.m. to 7 p.m. Sundays 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Twin Gables— 1222 Broad Street, Quaker- 
town. Noon to 9 p.m. (Fridays & Saturdays 
to midnight, Sundays to 8 p.m.) 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & Broad 
Street, Quakertown. 5 p.m. to midnight, 
Sunday noon to 7 p.m. Closed Monday and 
Tuesday. 


Perosa Inn—Route 309, Line Lexington. 
Open noon to midnight. Closed Sundays. 


Meyer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quaker- 
town. 8 a.m. to midnight. Fridays to 2 a.m. 


Benetz Inn—Route 309, Quakertown. 8 
a.m. to midnight. Sundays 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Mondays. 


Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quaker- 
town. Daily 6:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. 


Washington House Hotel—Sellersville on 
Route 309. Restaurant and bar. 7 a.m. to 
2 a.m. daily; Sundays 8 a.m. to 9 a.m. 
Famous for country dinners and slogan 
“All You Can Eat—$2.00,” which the 
management lives up to. 


ACROSS THE RIVER 


Colligan’s—Stockton, N. J. Weekdays 5 
to 11 p.m. Saturdays noon to 11 p.m. Sun- 
days noon to 10. Closed Mondays. 


Lambertville House—Bridge Street, Lam- 
bertville, N. J. Weekdays: Breakfast 7 to 
9; lunch and dinner 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Sundays: Breakfast 7:30 to 9; lunch and 
dinner 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


River's Edge—Lambert Lane, Lambertville, 
N. J. 5:30 to 10. Supper 11 to 1. Cocktail 
bar. Closed Sundays. 


Landwehr’s—River Road, north of Trenton, 
N. J. Noon to 2 p.m. 5 to 8 p.m. Saturday 
and Sunday noon to 8 p.m. Closed Monday. 


County Auctions 


I. D. Derstine, old- W~ 
time auctioneer, of ' 
Blooming Glen, in ac- | 
tion at a “public ven- 
due” where an old 
Mennonite go-to- 
Meeting carriage 
brought $21.00 

MAY 7—For Charles B. Detweiler, Rt. 113, 


Blooming Glen. Real estate and per- 
sonal property. |. D. Derstine, auct., 


Blooming Glen. Perkasie 2570. 1 p.m. 

For Howard Hoffman, Rt. 202 at New 
Britain. Household goods. E. Newlin 
Brown & Sons, auct. Doylestown 4072. 
1 p.m. 

For Clinton Fretz, on road from Rt. 309 
to Trumbauersville. Household goods 
and farm machinery. Henry Hottel, 
auct. Pleasant Valley. Springtown 
6-7988. 12:30 p.m. 

For Langhorne Quaker Meeting, bene- 


fit auction. E. Newlin Brown. 1 p.m. 
MAY 14—For Simon Eichlin, Rt. 611, Ya 


mi. north of junction 113. Household 
goods, garden tools, etc. |. D. Derstine, 
auct. 1 p.m. 

For James Ruth, off Rt. 313 between 
Children’s Home and Thatcher. House- 
hold goods, drop leaf cherry table, old 
dishes. Henry Hottel, auct. 12:30 p.m. 

Frank Kolbe’s Trading Post, Pt. 
Pleasant, Pa. Goods from local houses, 
old glass and china. Lunch counter. 
10:30 a.m. 

MAY 21—For Donald Whitehead, just off 
Windy Bush Rd., 2/2 miles southwest of 
New Hope. General household, some 
antiques. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, auct. 
l p.m. 

For Fritchman estate in Hellertown. 
Real estate and household goods. Henry 
Hottel, auct. 12:30 p.m. 

MAY 28 — For Meeting House Antique 
Shop, Rt. 202 at Lahaska. Closing-out 
sale. E. Newlin Brown & Sons, auct. 
1 p.m. 

For Katie Bender, 2 mi. south of 


Trumbauersville. Real estate and house- 
hold goods. Henry Hottel, auct. 


12:30 p.m. 
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QUALITY is the foundation of 
economy which is why we 
include — 


Farmer John Foods 


(prepared in Bucks County) 
among stocks of dependable 
domestic and imported items. 


Only the Finest in 
GROCERIES MEATS PRODUCE 


We Deliver 


Leatherman 
& Godshall 


41 EAST STATE STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 3561 


At All GOOD Grocers 
Where Frozen Foods Are Sold 


BUCKS COUNTY'S COMPLETE 


CRAP? aie 

CENTER 
DOYLESTOWN HOBBY SHOP 
63 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


Mail Orders Filled - Phone 5824 


MINNINGER'S 
STAMP 8 COIN SHOP 


Every Collecting Need Approvals Sent 
Open Every Day - Sunday Hours 1-6 P.M. 
143 S. Main St. Route 309 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. PHONE 2549 


Truly a Distinctive Piece 
“DECANTER STAND” 
Antique Cherry with Chintz Top 
$20.00 


PORTER BROTHERS 
& YEAGER 


On Route 611 Just South of Doylestown 


Distributors for 


MANB) PAINTS for All Household Purposes 
ASil County P. aint a 


In SOUTHAMPTON In DOYLESTOWN 
Second Street Pike 34 West State Street 
Phone Elmwood 7-1058 Phone Doylestown 3143 
CHERRY HILL IRIS GARDENS 
GROWERS OF 
Quality Bearded Iris 


Come and See 


350 OF THE NEWEST AND 
MOST POPULAR VARIETIES 
IN BLOOM 


May 22nd to June 7th 


Lf 1 a 1 cs | 


Illustrated color catalog (with 
map) mailed free upon request 


ADDRESS 
Pleasant Valley 
Upper Bucks Co., Pa. 


FACTS 8. FANCIES 


EMORIAL Day 

is a time for re- 
membering the silent 
hosts of men who 
fought for liberty and 
their country. Military 
ars “ markers dot the ceme- 
teries in Bucks County. Some go back to 
the Indian Wars. Many mark the graves 
of Revolutionary War heroes and still 
more commemorate the men of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. A multitude of the 
hallowed dead of the two world wars are 
spending their eternities in foreign lands. 

Frenchtown, our neighboring city across 
the Delaware River, has an impressive 
memorial ceremony. The color guard of 
the American Legion marches to the mid- 
dle of the river bridge. The bugler blows 
taps. The hills toss back the echo of the 
gun salute. Below the bridge a small boat 
of flowers is released from a skiff into the 
swirling waters where it turns and bobs as 
the current starts it on its journey down 
the river to honor the war dead claimed 
by the seven seas. 

e o 

ENNSYLVANIA Blue Laws were en- 

forced down to the last comma and 
semi-colon in 1894. A fact of which Calvin 
F. Heckler of Quakertown, became pain- 
fully aware when he was hauled into court 
in Doylestown for furnishing liquor on 
Sunday. 

Heckler, a perfectly respectable citizen, 
went out on a November Sabbath to do a 
bit of electioneering for Rockhill town- 
ship’s chairman. He visited Tobias Kile, 
an 88-year-old gentleman who complained 
of not feeling well. 

Kile testified truculently that he didn’t 
expect drinking a little whisky would bring 
him to the court house. Heckler had asked 
him if he would vote . . . “He said I was 
a good Republican. I told him sometimes 
I was, sometimes on the other side. He 
pulled out a bottle and asked me to take 
a drink. I took one, and then he asked me 
to take another one. I took another, a good 
one. It wasn’t water, but good whiskey . 
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didn't cost me anything or I wouldn't have 
taken it. It didn’t hurt me.” 

Isaac Kile, his brother, was a little more 
naive in his admissions. He testified: “I 
know Heckler. He was at my place on Sun- 
day, November Sth. He didn’t say any- 
thing, but handed me something to drink. 
I don’t know what it was, but it was good. 

. He didn’t charge anything for the 
drink.” 

Heckler told the court he wasn’t feeling 
well that Sunday morning so took along a 
small flask of whiskey and out of compas- 
sion for the old gentlemen, gave each a 
drink. 

Several prominent men testified the 
accused was of good character. Dr. Joseph 
Thomas, of Quakertown, declared “his 
reputation is good. He is a Justice of the 
Peace and editor of a newspaper.” 

The jury found him guilty. 

ee 

NE still knows spring has come when 

Cap. Bill Lewis hangs out his shad 
net on the lower point of the island at 
Lambertville where he has fished for more 
than 60 years. Still optimistic, Cap. and 
his sons Fred and William, Jr., and his 
grandson Clifford make one or two hauls 
late in the day. An occasional shad gets 
into the net with a few carp and suckers. 

They say the condition of the river is 
improving with respect to pollution. Miss 
L. E. Cable, aquatic biologist in charge of 
shad investigation for the government, 
studied the river a few years ago and 
predicted the shad would come back in 
sizable numbers. 

In the *70s the shad industry declined so 
alarmingly that the government bought 
fish roe from the fisheries, artificially 
propagated the eggs and released millions 
of little shad every four years. 


T a county auction near New Galena 
people left the sale as the bidding 
soared. Broken down spinning wheels that 
usually brought fifty cents went for $2.50 
and a wool wheel for $3.50. A cherry 
corner cupboard sold for $5.50 and a 


colonial mirror for $4.00. — Calm your- 
selves, antique hunters — this was in 1905. 
— S. M.C. 


The American Revolution in 1777, 
as related to Bucks County 
' In Congress 
FK April 14, 1777 
A HEREAS the state of Penn- 
sylvania is threatened with 
an immediate invasion. ... 
The Committee of Safety on April 
21, 1777, voted that the committee 
appointed for .. . “Bucks, Philad* 
& Chester County’s be required 
immediately to take an inventory of 
all the Flour, Wheat, Rye & Indian 
Corn, Oats, Beef, Pork, Horses, Neat 
Cattle, Sheep, Hogs &c., also Wag- 
ons, Carts, &c., with every other 
article enumerated in the instruc- 
tions of the Hon’bl Board of War, 
and make a speedy return thereof to 
this Committee...” 
From Pa. and N. J. Archives 


Wednesday, April 9, 1777 


For Homes and Acreage to rent or 
purchase in and around Coryell’s 
Ferry (now New Hope) consult 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street New Hope 2828 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


Specializing in 


BUCKS COUNTY 
REAL ESTATE 


Since 1916 
30 S. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN 3558 


K 
ld bin 


RESIDENTIAL COMMERCIAL 


Dia i d VES li 


Designer and Builder 
| FERRY ROAD SUGAN 2636 
| POINT PLEASANT, PA. 
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OLD TRAVELER 


OME days even a 

ditch digger is not 
in the mood to dig— 
the old pick is heavy 
and the earth doesn’t 
lift just as it should, 
and so it is some 
times when you write. You just can’t col- 
lect the right words or put them together 
to make them interesting, or even make 
sense. It’s been like that with me for sev- 
eral days now. May be it’s the weather. 


Speaking of the weather, my wife just 
remarked this afternoon, how little snow 
we have had this winter, or for the past 
several, for that matter. 

Why when I was a young man the 
ground was always covered with snow 
during the winter months, so it seemed, 
and most families had sleighs. “Sleigh- 
frolicking” ranked very high. There used 
to be parties of sixteen or twenty em- 
barked in their sleighs or cutters and we'd 
drive into the country some fifteen miles. 
If the nights were beautifully clear but 
cold as severe frost can make them, we 
would huddle close and sometimes we 
would stop at a small tavern and regale 
ourselves with the best the place afforded, 
dance a little and frolic around. When in 
high glee and spirits we would drive mer- 
rily home again. Each horse fitted with a 
string of brass bells that tinkled con- 
stantly, and at the solemn hour of mid- 
night, you'd arrive at your best girl’s 
home. She’d never ask you in—that was 
taboo. 

Hay rides were a joy in the summer, at 
night, of course. I liked just sitting in a 
lawn swing too, with my girl. I was a 
bear then. I can hear her say now—when 
Pd hug her, “Not so tight, Lover, not so 
tight.” 

e . 
H FORE I was born, maybe during my 
mother’s time, it was a maxim that a 
young lady should never be married until 
she had spun some linen for her personal 


use, for her table and for her bed. There- 
fore all unmarried women were called 
spinsters, which name is still retained in 
law proceedings. 


SUBSCRIBER, Mrs. Florence Sames, 
wants to know “what college you at- 
tended, you seem to know so much.” 
Well, Florence, my college colors are 
black and blue. The name—the University 
of Hard Knocks—and what a time I had! 
Mrs. Sames, I am strictly a re-write man, 
if you know what I mean. 


ERE is one subscriber I hate. He signs 

his initials W.S.H. Writes he, “I have 

read your columns for a year and thought 

you were just being whimsical, but the last 

two months make me feel you're just a 
liar.” I hope he is just being funny. 

» 


MY INVENTOR Y 


A wife, a child, a friend, a pet; 
These be my treasured store. 
And if God spare me, gross or net, 
A table, with a loaf to set, 
A shelter from the storm and wet, 
And love that may not Him forget — 
How could I ask for more! 

—Henry Freking 


TR is an ancient legend that orig- 

inated at Durham in upper Bucks 
County of a “grasshopper” war among 
the Indian tribes that inhabited that 
region. It is claimed that a man named 
Metlar saw the ghastly annihilation from 
the top of the cliffs at the Narrows. A 
band of Shawnees had left their camp at 
Durham Cave and crossed the Delaware 
River to New Jersey. There, as they 
camped, some Shawnee children began 
quarreling with some Delaware children 
over a grasshopper. Their elders entered 
the fight and nearly every member of both 
tribes was killed. 

It is claimed that for years afterward, 
the early settlers along the Jersey side of 
the river used Indian skulls, heaped five 
high, as rail rests for fences. 
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Vote For 
GEORGE A. KRIKORY 
Republican Candidate 
for 
County Commissioner 
Primary May 17th, 1955 


INVITES YOUR SUPPORT 
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GARDY?S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


YE OLDE AUM Ag 


ER...Ready to Assemble! 
BLE 1 DESIGNED 


IT-YOURSELF 
ATTI £0 
Ñ 


Wy 


y) PRICE ust 


277 JENNINGS ROAD È 
BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 


Twenty-Five Years Successfully Selling 
Bucks County Real Estate 
Mortgages Insurance 
WYNNE JAMES, JR. 

84 N. Main St. - Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: 3514 


HOBAN-GALLOB 


=) THE WORK OF EVIE AND WHITIE 


CEMENT SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 


HOOKED RUGS 


BEGINNING MAY 16 


CHARLES - FOURTH GALLERY 


MECHANIC ST., NEW HOPE 


The Eberharts—inteniors 


A Service of Distinction for Gracious Living 


Calo of Traditional and Contemporary Styling 


Furniture - Decorative Accessories - Fabrics 


62 E. Oakland Ave. 


OLD BOOKS 


MAGAZINES AND PAINTINGS 
STAMPS & COINS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Our Specialty Is Locating 
Out-of-Print and Scarce 
Editions — Free Service 


GRAEDON 


BOOK STORE 


NEw HOPE, PA. TEL: 2554 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Telephone 9498 


Have You BOOKS For Sale? 
Are There BOOKS You Want? 


If so, send us your list and we shall be 
happy to advise you in any way we can. 

Send for our quotations and, when in 
Philadelphia, be sure to visit us and bring 
your friends. We have nearly 1,000,000 vol- 
umes on display. You are we!come to browse. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 
Largest Old Book Store in America 
9th Street, Below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PLACE NAMES IN BUCKS 
COUNTY. by George Mac- 
Reynolds. 2nd Edition. Published 


by the Bucks County Historical 
Society, Doylestown. 454 pages. 
$5.50. 


HIS important book, treating with local 

history and place mames and dates, 
reads as entertainingly as fiction. It is 
filled with stories and anecdotes and folk- 
lore, with Indian traditions and memories 
of places and things that have passed from 
the scene, old ferry landings, tollgates and 
the tale of poor John Fitch and his steam- 
boat. 

It is unusual that the author, although 
he passed away in 1950 at the age of 89, 
did most of the revision. When the first 
edition was issued in 1942, the publisher 
interleaved a copy with blank pages, which 
a sister, Gertrude MacReynolds, discovered 
and turned over to Audubon Davis. Davis 
was librarian at that time and charged with 
the task of preparing the second edition. 
On many of the blank pages, written in 
his clear “copperplate” script, were Mac- 
Reynolds revisions and additions which 
had only to be typed for the printer. 

Until I saw this book, I thought there 
was little difference between the two edi- 
tions, but on scanning these many pages I 
knew the new “Place Names” is much 
more complete than the old. 


A end papers of the new edition have 

a most unusual historical map of colo- 
nial Bucks County by F. W. Eastwood, of 
Pineville, Pa. Ancient names are given 
with present day names in parenthesis, 
valuable for locating the old place names 
as well as the new. 

When you drive through Bucks County 
it is smart to take this book along. At the 
crossroad hamlet of Elephant, “Place 
Names” tells you it was called after an old 
hotel sign of a white elephant painted on 
an iron-rimmed board and the words 
“Elephant Hotel.” The original sign was 
acquired by Dr. Henry C. Mercer for the 
Bucks County Museum in Doylestown. 
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One finds the beguiling name of Dimple 
Creek in Haycock Township and Mount 
lisery, an almost forgotten schoolhouse 
where pupils made their own ink from 
indigo, lamp black and poke berries. 

The passage of time has wrought inter- 
esting changes in the old names. The settle- 
ment once called Schunkenhausen has 
happily been changed to Pleasant Valley. 
But people still live by Pickpocket Woods 
near Frosty Hollow Road. Rattlesnake 
was once a village near Rattlesnake Hill 
where iron ore was mined for Durham 
Furnace. 


EORGE MacReynolds was a well 

trained historian. In his early youth 
he apprenticed himself in the print shop 
of the Doylestown Democrat. By the time 
he was twenty years old he was editor of 
the paper. With General W. W. H. Davis, 
the eminent historian, as the publisher, 
MacReynolds was encouraged to produce 
feature stories about events and places and 
people of early Bucks County. He was 
also an authoritative naturalist and during 
the years he was editor of the Democrat 
his “Sunday Walks” column was a valued 
feature. On one of these walks on Pebble 
Hill Road, he had difficulty persuading 
a small deer not to follow him home into 
Doylestown. He was a member of the 
American Ornithologist Union and a char- 
ter member of the Bucks County Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association. He was 
also a member of the Union Horse Com- 
pany, of Doylestown, of which he wrote a 
fascinating history. 

In 1934 he became librarian of the 
Bucks County Historical Society and con- 
tinued until a year before his death when 
he was given a leave of absence in order 
to complete his “New Doane Book,” a 
comprehensive story of the County’s 
famous bandits. 

— S. M.C. 


HE Durham Iron Works in north- 

ern Bucks County started their 
first blast furnace in 1727. Early 
shipments of iron, stoves and other 
castings were made by Durham boats 
on the Delaware. 


CASE OF THE CAPTURED SLAVE 


Ys is the story of a slave who dared to 

gamble his life for freedom and of a 
lawyer who rescued him from the very 
grasp of the slave catcher. 

In 1836 Ephraim Costly ran away from 
his Maryland master, Sabrick Soller. Hid- 
ing by day and scuttling through shadowed 
gullies and thick forests at night, he man- 
aged to reach Pennsylvania where Quakers 
gave him refuge and passed him safely 
into the hands of Robert Purvis, a farmer 
in Bensalem Township in Bucks County. 
Purvis was an ardent abolitionist, being 
among the original fifty signers of William 
Lloyd Garrison’s “Declaration of Prin- 
ciples.” The journey had given the fugitive 
a strong sense of security. He changed his 
name to Basil Dorsey and settled down, 
with his wife and children, to work for his 
benefactor. 


Robert Purvis was a kind employer. 
Freedom was an indescrible miracle to the 
Dorseys. The terror of a pursuing master 
no longer followed like an uneasy shadow. 
Two years went by and they became a part 
of the community, citizens who could at- 
tend any church they wished, go and come 
as free as the birds that winged above 
them. Then Mrs. Dorsey's brother-in-law 
dropped in for a visit. He must have been 
a man with a very mean soul for he re- 
ported their whereabouts to Sabrick Soller. 


It was toward the day’s end as Basil was 
finishing the last round of plowing in a 
distant field that the nearly forgotten 
nightmare suddenly materialized into two 
menacing figures advancing toward him, 
his former master and a notorious slave 
catcher. 

By the time Purvis learned of the cap- 
ture and reached Bristol, the constable was 
locking poor Dorsey in jail. It was all 
legal, Soller having obtained a proper 
warrant for the recovery of his property. 
Purvis appealed to the crowd that had 
gathered. Many of them knew Dorsey as 
an estimable man. Feeling flamed so high 
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against the slave owner, he promised to 
take the matter to the court in Doylestown 
the next morning. Backed by every legal 
right to repossess his slave, Soller was 
arrogantly confident. 

Purvis hurried to Doylestown to employ 
a leading lawyer of the day, Thomas Ross. 
There was little he could do at the hearing 
except plead for a fortnight's postpone- 
ment. The gentle heart of Judge John Fox 
was moved to pity for the shackled pris- 
oner, his weeping wife, and the two small 
bewildered children. He granted the delay. 

In view of the rights of the slave owner, 
Dorsey’s plight was so dubious that Purvis 
sought the aid of a renowned criminal 
lawyer in Philadelphia, David Paul Brown, 
who rejected the proffered $50 fee. He 
declared he never took money for defend- 
ing a slave. 

At the appointed hour the prisoner, his 
benefactors, and his enemies assembled in 
the stone court house in the County Seat. 
Again Judge Fox regarded the frightened 
man whose plight had worsened. Soller 
indicated he would accept $500 for his 
slave, but when Dorsey’s friends offered 
the sum, he raised it to $800. When this 
was offered, Soller rejected it saying the 
price was $1000, which Dorsey declared 
should not be paid, vowing he would never 
return to slavery. His friends believed he 
would take his life if the court delivered 
him into the hands of his master. 

Soller’s confident young attorney pre- 
sented to the Court the bill-of-sale for the 
slave. Then David Paul Brown, an impos- 
ing figure, arose and said, “Unfortunately 
by the laws of this boasted land of free- 
dom, the right of one man to claim an- 
other as his chattel slave in many of our 
States is unquestioned, and even in the 
States called free, the slave owner from 
another State is permitted by the laws to 
seek his fleeing fugitive wherever he can 
be found, thus practically making these 
Northern States a free hunting ground for 
the master seeking his fleeing bondsmen.” 


He paused, gazing with compassion on the 
trembling, manacled slave, the well-dressed 
master, the fox-eyed slave catcher, the 
troubled judge who fingered his dark stock 
that bound his high, pointed collar, the 
smiling young lawyer for the prosecution. 
Then Brown continued in deliberate rolling 
tones: 

“Thus far I freely admit the force of the 
argument Law; this is a court of Law and 
nothing can be decided in this court but 
under the sanction of Law. Am I not 
right?” 

His keen eyes rested in earnest appeal 
on Judge Fox, who bowed assent. 

“The opposing council,” continued 
Brown, “has made a clear case for his 
client . . . except in one important point; 
he has not shown by proper evidence that, 
under the laws of Maryland, a man may 
be held as a slave, and not showing THIS 
his case goes by default.” 

The astonished prosecuting attorney 
jumped to his feet and appealed to the 
judge. “Maryland is a Slave State,” he 
cried. “Everybody knows that Maryland 
is a Slave State.” 

“Everybody is nobody,” Brown thun- 
dered. “Common report does not pass 
before a court of justice. You must prove 
it by the proper documents. The right to 
hold a fellow man as a slave is too im- 
portant a right to rest on any but the most 
direct and substantial evidence.” 

The young man triumphantly offered 
Brown a copy of the Laws of Maryland. 
He glanced at it. 

“It is not a properly certified copy,” he 
said. 

The prosecution asked a delay that he 
might comply with Mr. Brown’s demands. 
The sympathetic crowd murmured. The 
judge tapped his nervous fingers on his 
desk as Brown’s forceful voice thundered 
on, repeating, enlarging on his premise of 
improper evidence, on the sinful confine- 
ment of a man in jail when dismissal of 
the case was clearly in order. 

Judge Fox rose and his eyes turned to- 
ward the pathetic prisoner whose irons 
jangled in the sudden silence of the court 
room. 
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“The case is dismissed,” he announced. 
“Release the prisoner.” 


The constable quickly opened the hand- 
cuffs, and Basil Dorsey and his wife, whose 
tears changed from sorrow to joy, hurried 
away with Robert Purvis. 


Aftermath 
WENTY-FIVE years later when Purvis 
was living in Philadelphia, he answered 
a knock at his door one day to find a per- 
sonable, well-dressed young colored man. 
“I am Robert Purvis Dorsey,” he said. 
“My father wanted me to call on you.” 


Purvis greeted the young man warmly 
and learned during their visit that Dorsey, 
after being spirited away from Pennsylva- 
nia by Purvis, had eventually settled in 
Florence, Massachusetts, where he had 
become a respected and prosperous busi- 
ness man. After the passage of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law in 1850, he had, to safe- 
guard his friends as well as himself, pur- 
chased his freedom from his former master 
who was glad to accept $150. 


—S.M.C. 


HE first written record indicates 
that there has been an active 
library in Newtown since 1760, with 
the possibility that an earlier date 
could be established were records 
available. In 1761, the library com- 
pany had a fund of 30 pounds and 9 
shillings to spend on books. The lib- 
rarian was able to purchase 112 
volumes the first year. It is interest- 
ing to note that it was necessary to 
fine people who kept books out be- 
yond the stipulated time, six pence 
per week and the culprit could not 
take out another book until he paid 
his fine. 


OPEN HOUSE DAY 


TUDIO of Charles Hargens, Carversville artist, one of the homes of artistic 

and historic interest that will be found on the New Hope Open House 

Tour. Seven homes, two studios and the Solebury School will be open from 
10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., Saturday, May 14. 


IN NEW HOPE AND NEWTOWN 


“DIRD IN HAND,” home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Barnsley, in a 

photograph by Newtown Cameracraft Shop. This is the first house on the 
Newtown Open House Tour, that takes place on Saturday, May 21. Buildings 
open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


The Rosicrucian Gardens 
At Beverly Hall, Quakertown 


The Rosicrucian Fraternit 


DEI driving around the backroads 

of Quakertown following signs point- 
ing to Beverly Hall have been startled and 
then intrigued to find themselves suddenly 
facing an Egyptian pyramid of consider- 
able size in the midst of a terraced garden 
of roses, reflecting pools, and lily ponds. 
Driving a little further, they come upon 
a cluster of beautifully proportioned stone 
buildings with landscaped lawns and paved 
walks. This is the Bucks County home of 
the Rosicrucian Fraternity or the Fra- 
ternitas Rosae Crucis as it was originally 
known. 

The Fraternity or Brotherhood was first 
instituted in 1614 bringing into one organ- 
ization the various associations of men 
previously known as the Gnostics, Para- 
celsians, Pythagoreans, Platonists, Herme- 
tists, Alchemists, and Magi. The Gnostics 
believed in salvation through knowledge, 
Paracelsians were opposed to the humoral 
theory of disease and taught the use of 
specific medicines. The Pythagoreans were 
concerned with numbers, were the first to 
reject the hypothesis that earth was the 
center of the universe, and discovered that 
music had numerical interrelations. 


HE philosophy of Plato does not lend 

itself to capsule treatment. The Hermi- 
tists were men who for some reason with- 
drew from society to philosophize in soli- 
tary discomfort, and the Alchemists, while 
they were never successful in changing 
base metals into gold, were responsible for 
the beginning of chemistry. 

The Occult Science of the Magi em- 
braced the normal, natural development 
of all the powers and forces inherent in 
man—the transformation of the personal- 
ity into the individuality. 

Arcane science (teachings of highest 
spiritual nature) deals only with that side 
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The Library 
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of Occultism which is concerned with the 
constructive and exalting forces inherent 
in man. 

Paradoxically, the negative approach 
may result in a positive determination of 
what the Fraternity of the Rosicrucians 
means. It has never and does not now 
teach New Thought, Mental Science, 
Astrology, Numerology, Hypnotism, Spir- 
itualism, or the transmution of base metals 
into gold. 

It is a world-wide organization, non- 
sectarian, that upholds the right of every 
man to belong to a church of his own 
choice or adhere to a philosophy purely 
his own. 

The Fraternity has existed in America 
since 1774. It was governed by a council 
of three men, Benjamin Franklin, George 
Clymer, and Thomas Paine. Lafayette 
succeeded Thomas Paine. During the Civil 
War, Paschal Beverly Randolph, General 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock, and Abraham 
Lincoln, formed the council. 


Some of the underlying principles of the 

Rosicrucians may be stated as follows: 
The primary purpose of man is to unfold 
and develop thru his own efforts. The 
means given man by which he may ad- 
vance or retrograde, if he so desires, may 
be called the law of cause and effect—of 


action and reaction—of natural justice. 
They believe in three ages, the Egyptian, 
the Christian, and the Manistic, and that 
two ages have passed. They feel that we 
are now in the Manistic Age—the Age of 
Man—which is still vitally bound to the 
Christian. In this age, it is their belief 
that man must bring into individual con- 
sciousness the real man and the ultimate 
brotherhood of man. 

Dr. R. Swinburne Clymer, direct de- 
scendant of George Clymer, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was born 
near Quakertown. When a site was re- 
quired for the Fraternity, he, as the Su- 
preme Grand Master, selected the property 
which he had been acquiring piece by piece 
near his boyhood 
home. Dr. Clymer 
(College of Medicine 
and Surgery, Chicago, 
M.D.) was born in 
1878. He is listed in 
WHO IS WHO IN 
AMERICA and is 
recognized as the old- 
est living and most 
outstanding authority 
on the Occult. He has 
written more than fifty 
books on this and 
other subjects. These 
and many others 
printed by the Beverly 
Hall Philosophical 
Publishing Company 
are in the free libraries or may be ex- 
amined in the printing plant on the 
grounds which is open to the public. 


R. CLYMER does not believe in de- 

stroying what man has built and he 
carried out this tenet in the construction 
of his lovely and substantial home over- 
looking the gardens. He had incorporated 
in it a log house which proved to be an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to his car- 
penters. 

The white columned library of Greek 
architecture is also constructed around an 
old school house resulting in walls two to 
three feet thick. This building contains 
thousands of books in glassed cases, all 


hand-bound in leather with special pre- 
servatives used on the pages. These books 
have been cherished and handed down 
through the centuries and contain most of 
the written wisdoms of the ages. 

ITHOUT price is one book which 

dates back at least to the first century. 
It is about 9” long, 3” wide, with thick 
wood covers, hand-written with a stylus 
on thin leaves of peeled bamboo. 

One of the Brotherhood went to Eng- 
land to learn how leather bindings were 
preserved in the British Museum Library. 
He was shown a very impressive-looking 
jar with the usual, “By Appointment to 
His Majesty, the King.” 

He asked the contents, fearing it was a 
secret preparation. 
The custodian care- 
fully looked around 
and then whispered in 
his ear, “vaseline.” 

Emerson Clymer, 
son of Dr. Clymer, 
said rather ruefully 
that when the gardens 
had been planned, 
special attention was 
given to the numerous 
walks so that the gen- 
eral public might 
come to stroll about 
and enjoy the flowers, 
but that so far no one 
had availed himself of 
the privilege. The 
gardens were planted as a memorial to 
those who had passed Beyond. 


HE larger of the two pyramids may 

represent macrocosm, the natural uni- 
verse, and the smaller, microcosm, man. 
A pyramid, triangular in form, is thought 
to be the perfect symbol of the soul. At 
one period of the year, the sun is directly 
above the apex, eliminating all shadow 
and thus is symbolic of the soul which has 
reached full consciousness. 

You will not know the number of men 
and women who can rightfully call them- 
selves “Rosicrucians” or who is ones be- 
cause “gabbiness” is not looked upon with 
favor by the Brotherhood.—Hazel Gover 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


When big companies tackle promotional 
jobs, they can kick up quite a splash and 
please a lot of people. Last month the 
Budd Co. teamed up with the Canadian 
Pacific and Reading railroads to present 
the Canadian line’s luxurious new stream- 
liner in New Hope. It was just about the 
biggest “do” in local memory. 

Throngs filled the streets, bands played, 
Wendy Barrie raised a Canadian flag, 
Wanamaker’s held a fashion show at the 
Playhouse, and five hundred-odd visitors 
participated in a Polynesian Saturnalia at 
the Playhouse Inn. 

We know, as do the hosts for that oc- 
casion, that their guests all had a fine big 
time. We further know, as Budd and col- 
leagues may not, what deep satisfaction 
they inadvertently brought to Miss Bella 
McHugh, 80-year-old housekeeper and 
companion to Mrs. James Neale, of New 
Hope. 

Miss McHugh had heard there were to 
be bagpipers on hand that day, and her 
‘family’ had promised to drive her down 
to hear them. It would be the first sound 
of the pipes for her since she had left her 
home in Hamilton, Scotland, more than 
40 years ago. 


Somehow the day slipped by and the 
train-yard was empty when Miss McHugh 
arrived. The pipers had gone. It was a 
bitter disappointment. 

Then, returning home, the occupants of 
the car by luck spied the bandsmen just as 
they were packing up. The situation was 
explained, the request made. Next mo- 
ment Miss Bella McHugh, sometime of 
Hamilton near Lenark, was exchanging 
amenities with the Germantown Pipe 
Band’s Joseph Nicholls, Sr., leading drum- 
mer, sometime of Lenark near Hamilton. 

From that point it was all for Miss 
McHugh. ‘Bonnie Dundee’ cut the soft 
night air and its first notes brought bright 
moisture to her eyes. But that moment 
quickly passed and the petite Scots lady 
stood, head high, as the pipes skirled into 
‘Highland Laddie’ and so on through a 
dozen or more of the best. Then it was 
over and the men in Cameron tartans saw 
her driven homeward, happy with the 
sound of Scotland in her ear. 

This is our bread-and-butter note to 
Budd, Canadian, the Reading, and the 
Germantown Pipe Band: thanks for a 


memorable day, but most of all thanks for 
that heartwarming moment of Miss Mc- 
Hugh's serenade. 


SPRING brings us new fashions in clothing for scarecrows 

as well as for the fashion conscious ladies. Associate 

Editor Sara Clark found all of these examples of sartorial 

ingenuity here in Bucks County. On this page is “Presiding 

Witch.” On the facing page are the lively “Minuet for 
Three” and “Rural Constable.” 
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FASHIONS 


the thrill 


of the 


theatre 


Apprentices at The Playhouse 


(The Bucks County Playhouse in New Hope is the county’s only 
permanent commercial theatre, as well as one of the oldest and 
most esteemed summer theatres in the East. We have asked Pro- 
ducer Mike Ellis to give us a brief summary of the work of the 
apprentices, who will play such a vital part in the summer schedule 
to begin on May 13th. Editor) 


ha base on which the entire structure of the Bucks County 

Playhouse rests is the Apprentice System. An apprentice is that 
young man or woman whom you see wandering around the 
grounds at any hour of the day or night in a sleepless daze and a 
pair of dirty slacks. Every morning this theatrical aspirant reports 
for work at 10 o'clock, and continues laboring until at least 11 
o'clock at night, with brief times out for eating and breathing. 

The apprentices’ duties run the gamut, from cleaning the rest 
rooms to actually appearing in a play. They rotate weekly through 
various jobs, working on publicity, in the office, for the property 
department, on the building and painting of scenery, as curtain 
pullers, as stage crew, as assistant stage managers, as actors. 

For all these services, and for the privilege of ruining his 
health in a soundly theatrical atmosphere, the apprentice gets paid 
exactly nothing. In return for his hard work and long hours, he 
learns something, and 1 do not say that lightly. The knowledge 
that an apprentice takes from the Playhouse could be gained at 
no other place in so short a time. 

From the theatre's point of view the apprentices are an eco- 
nomic necessity. If their services had to be paid for, the financial 
burden would be impossible for a theatre of such small seating 
capacity to carry. The Playhouse would have to close. 

No matter how hard the work, no matter how long the hours, 
no matter what the future destinies of all the apprentices, I have 
yet to meet one who didn’t like it, and think it was wonderful fun 
as well as hard work. That is the spirit of youth, I suppose, but I 
also like to believe that it is the spirit of the Playhouse. 
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A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 


Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Whar arel E G Tk 
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Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. PHONE: 1170 
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Choose from a 
large selection 
of fine furs, 
all moderately 


e 
and all with 
a full 5-year 


guarantee 


RT. 202 AT AQUETONG BUCKINGHAM 5041 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
Special Diet and 24-Hour Nursing Care 


For Convalescents, Elderly Folk 


And Chronic Illnesses 
108 Main St. Richlandtown, Pa 


999 S. BROAD TRENTON. N. J. 
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COUNTY FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


Langhorne 
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SENTRA 


la history of the Langhorne Fire 
Company No. 1 begins in remote 
vistas of the past — in days when buckets 
and ladders and ropes were equipment. 
Although the minute books have dis- 
appeared, it is known that some kind of a 
fire company existed as long ago as 1737, 
when the town was known as Attleborough. 
The first engine was purchased in 1829, 
It was a man-drawn, primitive vehicle 
which was pumped by hand. In those days 
anything that surpassed a collection of 
buckets was called a fire engine. 


In 1835 the company incorporated. 
Their meetings were held at the home of 
John Logan. At that time Henry Atherton 
was president; Joshua Mitchell, secretary; 
Joshua Richardson, treasurer and David 
Bailey, engineer. 


NE of the worst disasters that befell 

the early fire company was on the 
night of April 24, 1871, when their fire- 
house somehow ignited and burned out the 
building, equipment and what engines they 
had. In May, following this disaster, a 
suction hand engine was bought from the 
Eagle Fire Company at New Hope for 
$500. Jonathan Gillam donated a lot for 
a fire house and a stronger fire depart- 
ment rose from the ruins of their con- 
flagration. 


Five years later the company transfer- 
red their real estate, fire engine and other 
equipment to the borough, whose name 
had been changed from Attleborough to 
Langhorne when the North Pennsylvania 
Railroad was built through. The borough 
assumed their debts. 


NTEREST lagged for some time and the 

fire company nearly passed out of exist- 
ence. In 1907 a new charter was granted 
to Langhorne Fire Company No. 1. Alfred 
M. Wildman was its first president, Har- 
vey M. Ivins, vice president; Russell P. 
Clayton, secretary; Horace G. Mitchell, 
treasurer; Pierson M. Candy, chief, and 
Harvey W. Wells, assistant chief. Four 
years later a combined town hall and fire 
house was built and an addition added in 
1927. From then on the fire department 
and equipment grew. Motorized fire trucks 
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increased the efficiency of the company 
and extended their area of operation be- 
yond town limits. Man-drawn equipment 
could not go very far at top speed, so in 
the old days, a rural fire had to be ex- 
tinguished by the owner and his neighbors. 


Fire again struck the Langhorne Fire 
Company in 1944 when the building, fur- 
nishings and part of the fire apparatus 
were damaged. Again they surmounted dis- 
aster. Now they have one of the most 
efficient fire fighting units in the county. 
A new Mack pumper was added two years 
ago to the lineup of another Mack truck 
and an Autocar pumper. 


EVEN years ago the very active and 

generous Ladies Auxiliary gave the 
company a half-ton Dodge panel truck 
for emergency use. The cooperation of 
nearby fire companies makes a fine integ- 
grated unit for a wide area. If their equip- 
ment is pulled out of Langhorne for a 
fire, either Newtown, Parkland or Penndel 
send over a stand-by pumper. Together 
these four towns and several others can 
concentrate a really effective force. 


The Langhorne siren blows for three 
minutes. By the time its wail dies away 
the fire house is empty. The location of 
the fire is marked in chalk on a large 
board. Another mark indicates whether 
it is a house, barn, grass or whatever. On 
another wall is a large plot of the Woods 
School. Each building is numbered. In 
case of an alarm the number of the build- 
ing is given so the firemen can go directly 
to it. The 44 active members are headed 
by Russell Pidcock, president, and Robert 
Carter, chief. 


They are very efficient, wise and cour- 
ageous, these volunteers who serve their 
community for the mere satisfaction of 
a job well done. 


p our June issue, a special supplement 

on the Centennial of the founding of 
Quakertown Borough . . . from old times 
to new along the Canal .. . and much else 
you won't want to miss. 


Fueller Belts 


| paella 


bolts bags accessories 


GIFTS WEARING APPAREL 
FABULOUS GREETING CARDS 


main and mechani streets 


new hope, pe: phone 2500 


in 
NEWTOWN 


for 
Faueller Celta 
IT'S 
The Fashion Shop 


7 North State Street 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Telephone WOrk 8-2574 
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exclusively in Doylestown at 


ia SPORTSWEAR 
39 WEST STATE STREET 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


SHOP 


$ p 
stunning race crealions 


to suit exacting tastes 


John T. MORGAN Associates 


Representing 


FUELLER WORKSHOP 


— at Newtown, Pa 


Indian Field Farm 


— at Hartland 
Four Corners, Vt. 


Moregain Farm 


COUNTY CRAFTSMEN 


EN are somehow always surprised by 

the prices of women’s accessories, and 
indignantly mumble something about be- 
ing able to make a better one than that 
themselves. Karl Fueller’s reaction ran 
true to form when his wife Dottie showed 
him a handbag she wanted, but Karl went 
a little further than most men do—he ac- 
tually made one. 

Dottie was delighted with her present. 
In fact, she liked it so much better than 
the one she had originally admired that 
one day she surprised Karl with four hun- 
dred dollars worth of orders for bags just 
like the one he’d made for her. 

Today, ten years later, Fueller handbags, 
belts and sandals are carried by a hundred 
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Guelle. Workshop 


and twenty top fashion stores across the 
country, and are prized by their owners as 
collectors’ items of good looks, fine crafts- 
manship, and exceptional durability. 

The craftsman holds a valuable place 
in today’s world as bridge between indus- 
trialist and pure artist, and as the preserver 
of hand techniques in working materials 
in use from the earliest days of civiliza- 
tion. We go to him for an elegance of 
design and finish which bespeak a careful 
and fond respect for the medium in which 
he works; a look and feel which the hur- 
ried and standardized routine of factory 
production does not permit. 

For him, in turn, two things are essen- 
tial. He must have patient and painstaking 


temperament, and he must work in sur- 
roundings which provide a harmony and 
tranquility that show almost demonstrably 
in his finished product. When you meet 
Karl Fueller, you feel much of the quality 
reflected in his leather goods—a relaxed, 
genial, and solidly competent personality, 
thoroughly at home and happy in his work. 
When you see where he works, your un- 
derstanding of his style is almost com- 
plete. The spaciousness and comfort of the 
large barn next to his farmhouse near 
Chalfont are any good workman’s dream. 

Like genius and perspiration, however, 
there’s more to the story than just temper- 
ament and surroundings. Leather tannage 
and working techniques have for the most 
part been adapted to modern factory vol- 
ume production procedures, and the crafts- 
man who wants to achieve an individuality 
in his work is obliged to revert to methods 


and finishes in use almost half a century 
ago. Since most of the workers who knew 
these techniques are no longer to be found, 
Fueller had to go through a long process 
of trial and error before arriving at his 
present-day product. He works mostly in 
heavy saddle-leather, and his pieces are 
hand-made from start to finish. Cutting, 
stitching, edging, staining, polishing, and 
then treating the leather to soften and 
mellow it are operations individually per- 
formed on each piece, and not so much as 
a wrist-watch strap ever leaves the shop 
unless Karl pronounces it perfect by his 
standards. This perfection, incidentally, 
does not include a clear and unblemished 
surface of the leather, which some people 
insist on. Saddle-leather is a natural tan- 
nage, showing all the veining, wrinkles, 
and sometimes fence or briar scratches of 
the animal, and these are purposely left 


The hilltop situation and spacious comfort of this old 
barn provide a setting for a craftsman’s best work. 


to show in the finished product, since 
Fueller feels they add character and indi- 
viduality. 


Another handsome hallmark of Fueller’s 
leather goods are the buckles and trim- 
mings he uses. Since most of this type of 
ornamentation was used on saddlery and 
tack, it has been disappearing along with 
the horse, and Karl is constantly on the 
lookout for new sources of fine and inter- 
esting brass. In fact, much of the trim he 
uses he makes in his own shop, refinish- 
ing antique buttons and mounting them 
on plaques which set them off as some of 


Texture, contour and fine brass trim make this 


belt a good example of Fueller craftsmanship. 


the most unusual pieces to be found in 
any line. Then, too, the large impressive 
initials which decorate many belts and 
bags are all individually cut out and fin- 
ished right within the shop. 


As soon as the business started to grow, 
Karl and Dottie found that their personal 
productive capacity wasn’t nearly great 
enough to supply the demand. This made 
for a new problem—help had to be re- 
cruited and individually trained, since 
trained leather workers were not to be 
found in the area. Nine of the Fueller’s 
neighbors now help them in their work, 
all of them trained from scratch, and we 
use the term advisedly, since that’s just 
what happened in the beginning; but today 
this small organization is as professional 
a group as can be found in any large man- 
ufacturing center, and their product one 
which anyone who loves leather is proud 
to own. 
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PERFECTION 


in matching 
flannel skirts 
and cashmere 
sweaters. Many 
colors to 
choose. 

skirt $17.95 
cardigan $8.50 


Hand-made leather 
belt with brass 
trim ... by Fueller 
$8.50 
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CHESTNUT HILL 
PHILA. 18, PA. 


SUBURBAN SQUARE 
ARDMORE, PENNA. 


FOR THE FUELLER LINE 
AND ALL 
OTHER FINE APPARELS 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Our 
Lo OERS Mind Bags 
o yo AO 


NEW HOPE 
CRAFT SHOP 


NORTH MAIN STREET PHONE 3634 


ARTISTS IN THE COUNTY 
A 
- 


T is an exciting experience to see the 
seventeen paintings that Helen Gayman 
is now exhibiting in her One-Man Show at 
the County Education Building Gallery at 
the corner of Ashland and West in Doyles- 
town. There is great beauty and fine in- 
tegrity in every canvas. Mrs. Gayman has 
taken for her subjects the things she knows 
and loves—the Pennsylvania farm scene. 

“There’s a lifetime of things to paint 
right here on the farm,” she sums it up. 
“Only it takes some manoeuvering to find 
the time to paint them.” 

She must be extra good at manoeuvering 
—this exhibit is the result of only one 
year’s painting in moments salvaged out 
of days already over-crowded with work. 

Helen Gayman’s landscapes are true 
portrayals of the countryside at Gayman 
Farm where Ferry Road—the old logging 
road between the Neshaminy and the Del- 
aware—and Curley Hill Road meet Gay- 
man Road. The growing things in these 
paintings seem to have roots deep in the 
rich Pennsylvania earth, and the light 
seems to shine from skies arching to reach 
out to rolling Pennsylvania hills. Her 
painting, Our Meadow, is looking out to- 
ward Curley Hill. The three studies, Our 
Creek, done in early spring, summer and 
autumn, are glimpses of North Neshaminy 
Creek that wanders through the meadow 
inviting the cows to stop by for a drink. 

Painting things as they are, Mrs. Gay- 
man seems to have a gift for projecting 
unseen factors into her pictures. Looking 
at Our Old Homestead you know the 
solidness of the stone foundation, the 
cellar room beneath this house that shel- 
tered folk who worked and loved this 
farm. In Grandmother's Springhouse, the 
outside wall looks warm but you can sense 
the chill inside, the cold run of the water, 
the butter crocks, and milk crocks and, 
perhaps, some bowls of dawn-picked ber- 
ries keeping fresh for supper. 


HE still life paintings are equally 
strong, fine in texture, composition and 
color. In two of these—shown here—the 
design gives added grace to the old farm 
tools and household utensils in common 
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use in the early days. The hitching iron, 
the cow bell, the wide curved left-handed 
sickle against the sheet of hand woven 
linen in Heirlooms—Iron and the worn-by- 
use pieces in Heirlooms—Wood all seem to 
have stories of their own to tell. 

Except for this quality of seeming to re- 
veal things hidden below the outer surface, 
Helen Gayman’s paintings are realistic, 
executed with freedom of style and an in- 
nate gift of true values. 

Her manoeuvering for painting-time will 
remain a mystery. Prior time-claims are: 
her family — her husband, George Gay- 
man, two sons and a daughter, and four 
grandchildren; her home—a big, durable, 
beautifully kept, sunny farmhouse; the 
farm—a 120 acre dairy farm with its barn 
full of Guernseys, and a job. For twenty- 
seven years Helen Gayman has taught in 
Plumstead Township. Her schoolhouse— 
Tohickon Hill School—a one-room two- 
grade school—is the subject of one of her 
paintings. 

Her days are busy. Mornings she used 
to help in the barn, now she restricts her 
outdoor work to her vegetable and flower 
gardens. Many farm and household tasks 
are lightened by modern devices, yet, even 
with time saved, Helen Gayman’s current 
exhibit represents a stupendous achieve- 
ment—until last year she had never done 
any oil paintings. 


LD enough to enjoy a sunrise to its 
full, young enough not to want to tell 
her age, Mrs. Gayman explains that she’s 
always been interested in craft work and 
design painting. She has hooked rugs, 
studied early Pennsylvania Dutch arts and 
crafts, given her schoolchildren lessons in 
tray painting and decoration as a noon- 
hour favor. Last year she decided to study 
fine arts painting with her neighbor-artist, 
Harold Bowler. “He taught me.” 
Looking at her seventeen paintings, Mr. 


_ Bowler’s answer to this explanation is: 
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“Mrs. Gayman had the gift right within 
her. All she needed was encouragement 
and a little guidance. She really did it all 
herself.”— Do go see this exhibit. 

—C. F. A. Ward 


COUNTY LINES 


yee may have seen part of the follow- 
ing story in your local newspaper, but 
in these days when the high-pressure sales- 
man seems to be reigning supreme, we 
can’t resist this tale of high-pressure tac- 
tics that led to a double soaking. 
It seems that a big, aggressive builder 
went to the isolated home of a small, mild- 
looking young farmer in Bedminster 
Township (between The Elephant and 
Keller’s Church, if you’re acquainted up 
that way). 
The builder tried to high-pressure the 
farmer into letting him “help” the farmer 
with some repair problems caused by Hur- 
ricane Hazel. One word (“No”) led to 
another (starting with “H”), and the 
farmer had his wife call police. While 
awaiting their arrival, the builder stood in 
a cold, pouring rain, looking at the 
farmer, who stood by a window inside the 
house, fondling a rifle. 
There’s disagreement about how long 
the builder was rained upon—the builder 
says more than an hour; the farmer says 
only a few minutes—but there’s complete 
agreement that the builder got soaked. 
He got soaked again when he dragged 
the farmer into Bucks County Court on a 
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“Spring Cleaning finished, dear?” 
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firearms charge. After five hours of listen- 
ing and 14 minutes of deliberating, the 
jury freed the farmer and made the builder 
pay $57 of the legal costs. 
ee 
OUNTY newspapers carried big head- 
lines about the suit that Cyril L. 
Weston, West Rockhill engineer, brought 
against country officials in an effort to 
halt plans for the new courthouse. But 
the papers failed to mention that this is 
not Weston’s maiden effort in the field of 
taxpayers’ suits. In 1953, he asked for an 
injunction against a company that was 
storing explosives in his township. Then, 
as now, he acted as his own attorney. With 
that suit he got nowhere. 

A milestone in the county’s growth was 
passed recently without fanfare. Bensalem 
Township Authority signed a 40-year 
agreement on sewerage service with the 
City of Philadelphia. It’s the first time 
a county municipality has availed itself of 
the big city’s resources. 

—C.A.V. 


Dating Your House 


AE dates of old houses may be deter- 

mined within reasonable limits by the 
nails used, the hinges, the door panels, 
wrought-iron thumb latches, Norfolk 
latches, cast-iron thumb latches, the 
wooden screws, and sawed laths. 

Handwrought nails were of soft malle- 
able iron drawn by hammer blows to a 
point. The heads are clearly hammer- 
marked. These nails were used until about 
1800 when cut nails were introduced and 
because of their cheapness replaced the 
wrought ones. Patents for cut nail machines 
were issued in the late 1790's. 

Cut nails definitely date a house as 
built after 1800, but wrought nails were 
continued in use until about 1850 for 
certain purposes: on door-battens, in 
lathed room partitions, or on door latches. 

(Editors Note: The information on 
dating old houses is taken from an article 
written by Henry C. Mercer in 1923, that 
is available from the Bucks County His- 
torical Society.) 
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On County Counters 


UCKS County res- 

idents at this time 
of year are most like- 
ly following the habits 
of the nation — spru- 
cing up indoors and 
out—getting the home 
and garden in condition for the wonder- 
ful Spring and Summer months. 


“Spring is here, the grass is riz"—riz, 
that is, if every blade has been nurtured 
with loving care and Mother Nature 
cooperates. But any problem concerning 
outdoor planting can be solved at House 
and Garden Nurseries, located on Levit- 
town Parkway in Levittown and owned 
by Oliver Marron and Ernest Koch Jr. 


Here the amateur or even the veteran 
gardener will find ample landscaping sup- 
plies. The nurseries, housed under a 
thatched . roof effect of green bamboo 
screening, contain counter upon counter 
of shrubs, bushes and young trees of 
every name, shape and size. Several types 
of grass are displayed in a tiny plot of 
dirt so that the homeowner can decide 
which brand will be best for his lawn. 


The gardener with a sense of adventure 
can see how easy it is to grow straw- 
berries, for there’s a display of thriving 
little plants and instructions on their care. 

Garden implements line the rear wall, 
next to plentiful supplies of fertilizer, peat 
moss, weed and pest control—and even 
gravel and sand mixture for the man 
who’s planning to make walks and cement 
borders for added interest. At the opposite 
end of the building are the latest species 
of roses that won the American Rose 
Society’s awards for 1955—Queen Eliza- 
beth, Tiffany and Jiminy Cricket. Ever- 
greens that need just the right amount of 
sun and shade are located in a brand new 
lath house. 

True to its name the House and Garden 
Nurseries also carry varieties of house 
plants in attractive containers or in pots 
for transfer to favorite spots at home. 
There’s the usual selection of seeds and 
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bulbs, and cut flowers are also available 
for special occasions. 


One complete section of the shop is 
devoted to gifts—plant lamps, figurines, 
ceramics and wrought iron, to name a 
few. Special items include huge driftwood 
lamps and palm spathes on driftwood 
bases to hold indoor plant collections. 


HOMEMAKERS who’ve been busy with 

Spring house cleaning will be inter- 
ested in this item—lamp shades. The an- 
nual face-lifting operation often uncovers 
shades in need of repair, or leads to the 
discovery that a new lamp shade would 
brighten up a dull corner. Special atten- 
tion is given both these items by Mary 
Gray Lewis at her farm on Route 532 in 
Dolington. 


Examples of this artist’s creations are 
quite prominently displayed at the farm 
house, for every available flat-surfaced 
object on the second floor (where the 
work shop is located) holds a lamp shade, 
either drying or ready for delivery. 


The shades are made from silk, paper, 
parchment or plastic to complement the 
lamp base and the decor of the home. 
Many customers bring in old lamp bases 
that have sentimental value and Mary 
Gray Lewis designs new shades for them, 
sometimes using cut-out or hand-painted 
patterns. She’s been in business over 20 
years, and although she caters mostly to 
the wholesale trade, retail customers are 
welcome at the farm. 


NIQUE dinnerware, just right for 

Bucks County tables, can be found at 
Rhodes Flower and Gift Shop, 103 South 
State Street, Newtown. Mrs. Kathleen 
Rhodes, who’s operated this shop for the 
past four years, carries the decorative ware 
in Pennsylvania Dutch, Colonial and Pro- 
vincial designs. 

The greenhouses are in the rear of the 
shop, and contain a wide selection of 
seasonal plants. Cut flowers and floral 
arrangements are also available. 

—J. B.D. 


you too ?/ 


The Family Shoe Store since 1868 


FOR MEN FOR WOMEN 
Nunn-Bush Red Cross 
Weyenberg Enna-Jettick 
Freeman American Girl 
Sundial Shoes for ALL the Family 
Hinkel & Biehn 
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239 West Broad Street 


Quakertown, Pennsylvania 
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Let Us Outfit You 


For Your 
Favorite Summer Sport 
LOCAL NEWS SWIMMING FISHING 
7:45 A M TENNIS GOLF 


Complete Line of Skin-Diving Gear 


head EA. MEININGER'S 
Sporting Goods 
EVERY HOUR — Route 611 Cross Keys 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 5624 
ON THE HOUR weet O 


Successful Gardening 


FROM Begins At 


WBUX Cryer o 


HARDWARE STORE 
S. Main Street New Hope 3552 


SEEDS TOOLS 
FERTILIZERS 


1570 on Your Dial 


Outdoor Traveler 


ONFLICTING fishing regulations on 

the Delaware River have confused 
Bucks County fishermen in the past. In 
addition, the late pike season tempted a 
number of people to violate the law under 
the guise of fishing for trout. Sportsmen 
who observed the regulations usually 
found that by the time the walleye season 
opened in June, the fish had moved on up 
the river. This year, however, things have 
changed for the better. The Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission and the New Jersey 
Division of Fish and Game have finally 
got together and the following regulations 
will be enforced by the conservation au- 
thorities of both States: 


Species Season Size’ Bag 

Trout April 15 
to July 31 6” 8 

Bass June 15 9” 10 
(Im & sm) to Nov. 30 in all 
Walleyes & May 1 | Ai 10 
Pickerel to Nov. 30 each 
All other species — no closed season or 
bag limit. 


Fishing licenses of either State are rec- 
ognized on the Delaware River from 
water’s edge to water’s edge. Fishermen 
are permitted to take off in a boat from 
either shore and, on returning, to have in 
possession any fish which might be legally 
taken; however, any person fishing from 
the shore must obtain a license in that 
State on whose shore the fishing is done. 

According to Fish Commission Warden 
Thomas Karper of Norristown, who is in 
charge of the Bucks County district, the 
State has stocked the following streams in 
the county: Cook’s Creek near Springtown 
with Brook trout and Rainbow trout; 
Neshaminy Creek from Newtown to Lang- 
horne with Brooks, Browns, and Rain- 
bows; Mill Creek near Buckingham with 
Brooks and Rainbows. 

OR fishermen seeking walleyes, a good 

spot is just below Wells Falls on the 
Delaware, opposite the Union Mills Paper 
Company’s plant in New Hope. Walleyes 
up to six and seven pounds in weight have 
been taken here in recent years. 
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According to Colin Thomas of The 
Green Spring Company of Newville, Penn- 
sylvania, widely known for their Green 
Spring Mountain trout, “Trout are such a 
delicacy that most of us feel they should 
be cooked so as to make the most of their 
natural flavor. Sauces should accent 
rather than change their delicious flavor. 

” He goes on to say that trout never 
“stick” in a black iron skillet. 


Truite Green Spring (4 trout) 

Melt 1% sticks butter in a deep oven- 
proof or baking pan. Add juice of 1% 
lemons, Y teaspoon salt, 1⁄4 teaspoon 
pepper, dash of Worcestershire, Y tea- 
spoon finely chopped chives or parsley. 
Wipe trout dry. Put 1⁄2 cup flour and Y 
cup cornmeal in paper bag. Shake each 
trout in bag. Bake trout in 400 degree 
oven for 20 minutes, basting frequently— 
at least four times. Then sprinkle trout 
generously with paprika. Put pan under 
broiler and brown. Transfer trout to warm 
serving platter and pour liquid from pan 
over trout. Garnish with watercress or 
parsley and lemon slices. 


Broiled Trout with Bacon (4 trout) 

Season trout with salt, pepper, and pap- 
rika. Place strip of bacon on trout. Place 
on greased broiler rack about four inches 
below heat and broil at 450 degrees for 
six minutes. Turn and broil for six min- 
utes. Serve with lemon butter. (Four 
tablespoons melted butter and juice of Y 
lemon. ) 


HILE on the subject of trout it is inter- 
esting to note that trout spawn on a 
falling temperature in the early fall. The 
time required to hatch the eggs depends on 
the temperature of the water—-50 days to 
hatch at 50 degrees F. For each degree 
colder it takes five additional days and for 
each degree warmer, five days less. Un- 
like bass, trout eggs can stand very cold 
water. Brook trout eggs hatch in approxi- 
mately 42 days; brown trout eggs in 35 
days; and rainbow trout eggs in 28 days. 
Bass, on the other hand, spawn on a 
rising temperature in the spring, as do 
other warm water fish like pickerel and 
walleye pike. —Jock Francine 
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Solk-1 TING 


For GREENER Lawns 
BETTER Growru 


a Sol. - ¡TE 


SOIL-ITE is a balanced blend of plant 
food, trace minerals and soil conditioners. 
SOIL-ITE will not burn or kill—but is de- 
signed for soils of this area — will foster 
growth in soils ranging from light sand to 
heavy clay. 


1—SOIL-ITE is excellent for potted 
plants, roses, zinnieas, etc. 

2—SOIL-ITE comes in 1-, 25-, 50- 
and 100-pound packages. 


(Recommendation: 25 lb. per 500 sq. ft.) 
Mail Orders on 1 lb packages @ 80¢ 
Box of Two 1-pound Packages Postage 
Box of Two l-pound Packages Postage 
Prepaid; Cash or Money Orders Accepted 


SOIL-ITE CHEMICAL CO. 


Box 93 — Doylestown, Pa. 


Ol Bloor Gardeners I 


See Us Now for Better 
BEDDING PLANTS, ANNUALS, 
PERENNIALS and VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Started in Our Own Greenhouses 


SANDY RIDGE 
FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4169 


IN JULY... 
TRAVELER'S Special Issue 
Featuring the Covered Bridges 


of Bucks County 


RESERVE YOUR EXTRA COPIES NOW! 


When you reach the windows in your 
spring housecleaning, you'll probably 
find curtains and draperies that 
‘have had it.’ 

That’s the time to come to us for re- 
placement drapery fabrics, pleating 
tapes, cafe curtain tape and rods, 
traverse rods, etc. 

You’ll find we have ALL types of 
rods - cranes - drapery pins - ball 
fringes and the like. 


DEATERLY’S DRY GOODS 
215 W. Broad St. Phone 1169-R 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 

THIRTY YEARS’ COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE 

Linoleum 
Asphalt Tile Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 


Window Shades 


Haward S. Ellis 


51 West Court Street 
Phone 4552 


Venetian Blinds 


Doylestown, Pa. 


LADIES’ DAY 
IS EVERY DAY WITH US! 


Because We Design and Build 
Their Kitchens Just the Way 
They’ve Always Wanted Them 
Our Specialty - Custom Cabinets 
In Natural Birch & Knotty Pine 


Edward J. 
DORNEY CABINET CO. 
650 E. Broad St. - Quakertown 


Phone 621 


Weisbards Drug Store 


MAIN & STATE STS. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Phone Doylestown 4090 


Every Comfort for 
the Sick at Home 
Hearing Aid Batteries 
Regular Mailing Service 
All Models and Numbers 


Finest R Service 


COUNTY GARDENERS 


= colina arranging is a disease, not a 

hobby—a Blue Ribbon, the germ that 
infects. For greater convenience and con- 
stant inspiration one must have flowers at 
hand throughout the seasons, hence the 
feverish gardening of the inveterate ar- 
ranger. 

The spring flowering trees, shrubs and 
bulbs are used to create the earliest ar- 
rangements. Of these I have hawthorne 
and laburnum vossi, flowering crab, elyii, 
atrosanguinea and bassata ceracafera, cy- 
dibua japonica, of a color that combines 
beautifully with pink rhubarb stalk pulled 
when the leaves are tightly curled, and 
pussywillow, forsythia and lilacs. 

I cut cherry, peach and pear branches 
while my husband wrings his hands and 
moans about potential pies. Kaufmaniana 
tulips make good focal points for these 
line arrangements. Not to be overlooked 
is pieris japonica for its lily-of-the-valley- 
like flower and wonderfully glossy foliage. 

Scilla, chionodoxa, leucojum, frittilaria 
and white grape hyacinths give me a 
wealth of material for miniatures, as well 
as violas, forget-me-nots, arabis and alys- 
sum saxable citrinum. The double arabis is 
much prettier than the single and the a. 
citrinum, a much softer yellow than the 
ordinary one (conpactum). Daffodils in 
variety are a must as are tulips. Indian 
Chief tulips with doronicum caucasicum 
and dark purple pansies are a delightful 
combination. I have used doronicum cau- 
casicum with laburnum Vossi in a pewter 
container with great success. Sutton’s pan- 
sies in pastel shades and dark shades pro- 
vide gorgeous colors for effective accents. 

From the border, supposedly a spectacle 
to be enjoyed visually, the ruthless ar- 
ranger will cut peony foliage unfurled soon 
after it breaks through its winter bed and 
long before the flowers appear. I like the 
single peonies for their dramatic effect. 

Oriental poppies, sass pink and Mrs. 
Perry are good with anchusia italica and 
peach bells. Thermopsis for its spike form 
and soft yellow color is a must. Iris and 
hemerocallis are good for a short time so 
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I use them only for special occasions. The 
opening buds change the design too rapidly. 


OR summer decorations and fall shows, 

annuals come into play. A secret which 
I hesitate to mention, but useful for the 
gardener is that annuals grown for cutting, 
not even properly thinned, can be grown 
in competition with weeds. Neglect does 
not destroy color. Having quantity is much 
more important to the arranger than per- 
fect horticultural specimens. 

Crotillaria is beautiful and unusual, a 
mid-summer substitute for thermopsis. 
Tried and true are helianthus (try Stella 
and The Red), snapdragons (Loveliness, 
Rosalie, Lemonade and Copper), celosia 
(Maplegold and Greengold-Schling) and 
marigolds. Limelight and Man-in-the- 
Moon are my favorites, but a whole gar- 
den of marigolds would yield many differ- 
ent forms and colors ranging from deep 
mahogany through yellows to the almost 
white of the Man-in-the-Moon. Bells of 
Ireland, an interesting novelty (Vaughn), 
are shy germinators but easy to grow. In 
my weedy patch will go scabiosa, zinnias 
(David Burpee, peppermint stick and lili- 
put), Welwyn hybrid salvia, aster powder 
puffs, and blue lace flower (Schling). 

Peonies make lovely casual arrange- 
ments in an old sugar bowl, for example. 
Vivid tuberous begonias will go in a dark 
corner, house or garden. 


FoR foliage which will add zip to many 

an arrangement, I grow ornamental 
kale, cardoan (Vaughn), ricinas, coleus, 
caladium, canna and perella, a coppery, 
satin-leaved plant, divine in a copper lustre 
pitcher. 

Vines play their part in arrangements, 
too. My cobea scandernis is up, moon- 
flower still to be planted. Tendrils of wis- 
teria often add a touch while clematis is 
delightful for flower and vine alike, with 
ivy a stand-by. 

Flower arranging is such an individual 
thing that personal preferences play a 
large part in what one grows. Styles 
change, one’s taste changes. The good ar- 
ranger is always on the alert for new 
material. —Sally McComas 


There’s a DODGE tor You! 


135 S. Main St 


Doylestown, Pa. 


More and more auto owners are 
replacing their wornout tires with 
the new 


TUBELESS 
Super-Cushion 
by Goodyear 


Soon tubeless tires will be com- 
monplace. Now, however, they 
are very new and you will have 
many questions to ask about 
them. I've familiarized myself 
with the new line we now stock 
here, and will welcome the 
chance to show you the right size 
and style for your car. 


— John Foster 


POST ER O 


Goodyear” Store 


137 -139 South Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone 4348 


home 
loans 


insured 


JUBinsureog 


savings er rant 
DOYLESTOWN FEDERA 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


17 W. Court St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


18 YEARS OF COMPLETE 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


HEATH and ALLEN 


Bridge and Main Streets 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
Phones: Lambertville 2-0433 & 2-0455 


ATLANTIC and GOODYEAR 
Products 


TRY THE NEW 


Excellent for floors and windows | 


Telephone 5 a > s 
e Windsor 5-0379 
e Doylestown 5920 
@ Quakertown 950-M 


Or Write 
Fuller Brush 
49 Granite Rd. Levittown, Pa. 


MOTOR TRIPS 


HIS month our 

travel equip- 
ment includes 
among its usual 
collection of maps, 
compasses and bird 
dogs, a spirit of adventure and a craving 
for covered bridges. 

Our starting point will be 1% miles 
from Newtown, on the Richboro Road 
(Pa. 332). One of the two privately owned 
bridges is located here. The other is not 
accessible to the public. You will notice 
the old span is now owned and used for 
storage by the Spring Garden Mill Farm 
Supply Company located at this site. 

Follow 332 to Newtown and continue to 
Washington Crossing. Of interest to some 
of our drivers will be the murals of cov- 
ered bridges painted on the walls of the 
Covered Bridge Room at the Washington 
Crossing Inn. 

Following the River Road to Bowman’s 
Tower, turn left. Pass the tower road and 
turn at the next road to the right. This dirt 
road leads through Vansant’s Covered 
Bridge. Two right turns at the following 
intersections will return you to the River 
Road. 


LYING north along the river, you will 

reach Uhlertown (just south of the 
river bridge to Frenchtown). Turn left and 
cross the canal through the Uhlertown 
Bridge. This is one of the few remaining 
bridges with cut-out sides. Do not attempt 
steep road up cliff. 

Back on River Road, drive south and 
turn right thru Erwinna to the covered 
bridge. Return to the village, and turn 
right. This dirt road runs through farm- 
lands and also farmyards. Turn left at the 
second road to the left. Although unpaved, 
the driving is not difficult. At end of road, 
again turn left. 

At the foot of the winding hill is 
Frankenfield’s Bridge which is two-span 
and the longest visited on this trip. (We 
would advise any driver unfamiliar with 
“back road” driving to return to Erwinna 
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and drive south to the Tinicum Road 
where a right turn will join the route as 


continued below. ) 

Did over bridge and follow the left 
fork in the road. The way is rough, 

uphill and narrow, with easier driving at 

the top. Turn right at intersection. Con- 

tinue through Tinicum on road to Pipers- 

ville. 

Just before entering Pipersville, turn 
left. This road crosses Loux’s Bridge at 
Cabin Run Creek. Turning right at the 
following cross road will bring you to 
Pa. 413, and the return route to Newtown. 
NOT included in the route is the bridge at 
Thatcher. For those drivers interested in 
new country, plus a firm interest in bridges, 
we will continue the route and extend our 
best wishes for success. 


Our route will begin at Weisel, which 
can be reached from Pa. 313 above Dub- 
lin. At the many crossroads of the town, 
choose the left-hand fork. Follow this to 
the second road to the right and turn. 
There is a schoolhouse on the corner. The 
road which is now dirt, passes Beverly 
Hall. Not many drivers will be able to 
pass these interesting grounds without stop- 
ping to look at the gardens. (See page 22 
of this issue. ) 


UST beyond Beverly Hall, turn left. At 

the fork in the road, turn right. This is 
the road that will bring you to the bridge. 
These roads are not clearly marked, but we 
have made the directions as uncomplicated 
as possible. Continue on through the bridge 
to the village of Thatcher. Two successive 
right turns will bring you back to Weisel 
in approximately 45 minutes and earn you 
an honorary degree in pathfinding. 


In addition, may we suggest you watch 
for the printing of the booklet on covered 
bridges in the county to be released in July 
by the Traveler. Do not hesitate to notify 
us if you know of a bridge which has been 
missed. We assure you it has not been 
done intentionally. 


See you on the road. 
— B.M.A. 


Presenting MILLBROOKE KENNELS 


Your dog’s vacationland — country boarding — individual indoor housing — veterinary 
service — heated kennels — pick-up service within 50-mile radius. 


VERA V. sige mania R.N. 


PEARL BROOKE 


UGAN ROAD — SOLEBURY — BUCKS COUNTY — PA. 


Bucks County 
Kennel Club 


Saturday, May 7, 1955 


Doylestown Airport 
Old Easton Road 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 


BANSHIRE KENNELS 
SETTERS of DISTINCTION 


Champion-Bred Puppies Available 


F. Alexander Frank, Owner 


Orders Taken by Agent & Handler 
C. M. KIEFFER NEW HOPE 3735 


OAK MANOR KENNELS 
Cocker Spaniels 
Puppies Champions at Stud 


Route 32 Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone Sugan 4261 


Dachshund & Poodle Pups 
At All Times 


SWEETBRIER KENNELS 
Poodle Clipping 
River Rd. - Washington Crossing, Pa. 


Telephone New Hope 3310 


Champion “Toby” of Setterfield 
Owned & Handled by Charles Kieffer 


Grooming AT STUD: 
Trimming Top Winning 
Boarding Gordon Setters 
By AKC English Setters 
Licensed Irish Setters 
Handler 
Puppies and 
q Show Dogs 
Handling at Usually 
All Shows Available 


Svcamore Lodge Kennels 


New Hope, Pa. - Phone: 3735 


This Issue of The 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


is a sample of our work 


Gardy Printing Co. 


28 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 4369 


CANINE COLUMN 


$ is now approximately 27 years since 

the Shorthaired Pointer was introduced 
into this country as a hunting dog. I will 
not describe the standard here, for any- 
one who would like more information 
may pick up the description issued by the 
American Kennel Club. 

Year by year, the Shorthair is gaining 
in popularity, and rightly so. In Novem- 
ber of 1954, for the second year in a 
row, Richard S. John's G.S.P. bitch, 
Champion Valkyrie V. Grabenbruch, won 
the Jockey Hollow Gun Dog Champion- 
ship. This was in a field that included 
Pointers and English Setters, although 
in the beginning many sportsmen doubted 
that the shorthaired would make the grade. 

At the Westminster Kennel Club Dog 
Show in New York for the past few years, 
there have been exhibitions of gun dogs 
which have been of increasing interest to 
the public. Among representative Pointers 
and Setters, the majority have been the 


Ch. Georgia's Gunner, C.D. 


German Shorthaired, including Richard 
John’s dog previously mentioned. 

Ch. Georgias Gummer C.D. whose 
picture is shown on this page, is owned and 
handled by Georgia Mills. This dog was 
also run in field trials against all breeds 
and placed several times. Martha Conlon’s 
Ch. Baron of Bornton C. D. was handled 
by his owners at all times on the bench as 
well as in the fields. 


O article written about Shorthaired 
Pointers is complete without mention- 


ing the name of the late Jack Shattuck and 
his dual Champion Rusty V. Schwaren- 
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berg. Rusty’s show and field record may 
never be surpassed. The German Short- 
haired Pointer is a breed that has a proud 
past and a bright future. Predictions show 
an ever-increasing acceptance of this 
Pointer by the sportsman and the public. 
Trenton Kennel Club Show is May 8, 
the day after the Bucks County Kennel 
Club Show. Trenton will have a German 
Shorthaired Pointer specialty. The Bucks 
County Show on May 7 will be held at the 
Doylestown Airport. It will be an all-breed 
point show. All are welcome. 
— C. & J. Kieffer 
SHOW CALENDAR 
MAY 1—Penn Treaty K.C., Chester, Pa. 
MAY 7—Bucks County K.C., Doylestown 
Airport. 
German Shepherd Dog Club of L. l., 
Garden City, Long Island. 
MAY 8—Trenton (N.J.) Kennel Club, Field 
Artillery Ground. 
Kennel Club of Buffalo, N. Y. 
MAY 14—Chester Valley K.C., West 
Chester, Pa. 
Springfield K.C., West Springfield, 
Mass. 
MAY 15—Windham County K.C., Willia- 
mantic, Conn. 
Lancaster K.C., Lancaster, Pa. 
MAY 20—Poodle Club of America, Garden 
City, Long Island. 
MAY 21—Western Pennsylvania K. Assn., 


Pittsburgh. 
Ladies Kennel Assn., Garden City, 
La. 
MAY 22—Long Island K.C., Locust Valley, 
kala . 
MAY 28—Monmouth County K.C., Rum- 
son, N. J. 


MAY 29—Plainfield K.C., Linden, N. J. 


IS said that the origin of the name 
“Gallows” of Gallows Hill Run 
had nothing to do with hangings, 
but that Edward Marshall, hero of 
the Walking Purchase, broke his sus- 
penders while jumping across the run. 
Substituting some other support for 
his nether garments, he hung his “gal- 
lowses” on a tree at the brookside and 
proceeded without them. 


$ 


New Hope 
Fine Arts Workshop 


Classes in Painting & Sculpture 


A 490 
of Your catan i 


Combine Rest, Relaxation, Fun 
With Serious Study Under 
These Nationally Famous Artists — 


MARTIN JACKSON BEN SOLOWEY 
JOHN FOSTER JOSEPH J. GREENBERG, JR. 
SEASON—JUNE 27th until SEPT. 5th 


85-acre Farm on Rt. 232—212 miles South of 

New Hope, Pa.—Modern Buildings—Wood- 

lands—Two Streams and Natural Pond— 

Residential Accommodations—Day Students 
Accepted 


Assure Your Reservation Now 
Write for Descriptive Brochure and Rates to 


DOROTHY S. BARENKOPF 
413 Glen Echo Road Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


BUCKS 
COUNTY'S 
OWN 
TRAVEL 
AGENCY 


Complete 


Tours 
Arranged 


WETHERILL 44 E. Court St. 
& GERAGHTY | Ponente”. Pe. 


Phone 3154 


Old Summer Kitchen Fireplace 


With Gifts of Iron from Our Own Foundry 


OUR SHELVES ARE FILLED 
WITH NEW AND OLD GLASS 
AND CHINA 


Bellwood Farm 


Gifts 


Rt. 313 N. of Ridge Rd. 
Perkasie, R. D. 1, Pa. 
Phone Perkasie 7760 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street, Doylestown 4666 


SUBSCRIBE to TRAVELER 
l yr.-$2 2 yr. - $3.50 3 yr. - $5 


You'll Find Our Address 
At Top of Page 3 


The Air Conditioned 
BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 


New Hope, Pa. 


New Hope 3541 


May 13 to May 21—KIM HUNTER, JEROME COWAN, BIFF McGUIRE 
in “KING OF HEARTS”; farce comedy 

May 23 to May 28—JEROME COWAN, BIFF McGUIRE in “RECLINING 
FIGURE”; literate comedy 


May 30 to June 11—”PICNIC” (2 weeks) 
(First presentation since New York of Pulitzer Prize Play by William Inge, author of 
“BUS STOP” and “COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA”) 


THE ARTS 


HE 150th Anni- 
versary of the 
Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts 
being chosen for a 
U.S. Postal Depart- 
ment Commemorative 
stamp, the Academy 
įg was extra enthusiastic 
¿ti this year in presenting 
an unusually brilliant Annual Fellowship 
Exhibition. Some of the most noted names 
in American Art were represented in this 
show. Two Bucks County artists were on 
the juries of selection; Edna Andrade of 
Lumberville for oils, and Ben Solowey of 
Bedminster for water-color. Among Bucks 
County artists there, were: Edna Andrade; 
Walter E. Baum, Sellersville; Paul Froe- 
lich, New Hope; Daniel Garber, Lumber- 
ville; Lloyd Ney, New Hope; Ben Solowey; 
Francis Speight, Doylestown; Harry Rosin, 
New Hope, and Charles Rudy, Ottsville ... 
Helen Gayman’s One-Man Show in Doyles- 
town is the last of this season’s exhibits at 
the County Education Building Gallery. 
The Fall shows start in September and Dr. 
Charles Boehm has already listed exhibits 
for Walter E. Baum, Harold Bowler, 
Charles Rudy and A. R. Nunamaker. 


e o 
PPR Bucks County Writers Club will 
meet at the Swartzlander House, 43 S. 
Main St., Doylestown, at 7:45 p.m., on 
May 9 for shop talk and discussion of 
manuscripts. On May 15 at the Swartz- 
lander House at 2 p.m. club members will 
present a panel with Bob Brugger, mod- 
erator, Malcolm Stweart of Langhorne, 
David Taylor of Elkins Park, Dr. Mac- 
Edward Leach of Ivyland, and Frederick 
Hyde of Chalfont. Everyone welcome. ... 
A new novel, Some Love, Some Hunger, 
by Millen Brand, has recently been pub- 
lished . . . Budd Schulberg’s novel, The 
Harder They Fall, is to be made into a 
movie starring Humphrey Bogart. His On 
The Waterfront has made movie history 
with its Academy awards. 


sietan 
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T summer season is well on its way— 

the New Hope Open-House Day is set 
for May 14th, Newtown Open-House Day, 
May 21st and the Bucks County Playhouse 
opens May 13th. The Friday-the-13th 
opening of the Playhouse seems to bring 
no fear of unluckiness to producer Michael 
Ellis. He plans a good 24-week season 
with 20 plays, starting off with The King 
of Hearts, and offering new audience- 
inducements with new rates for theatre 
parties and benefits. 


ORE news from the artists—the great 
painter of the Valley, Edward Red- 
field, is getting ready to start back to 
Maine for the summer. He plans to com- 
plete the streamlining he started there last 
year on his Booth Bay Harbor house .. . 
Harold Bowler is back from a western 
trip—a sketching tour in Arizona, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. . . Josephine Krum 
is finishing off her current Art teaching in 
the New Hope-Solebury High School to 
take a sabbatical year for advanced study 
in art towards her Master’s Degree . . . Bob 
McClellan, who recently addressed the 
New Hope Exchange Club in a talk on 
Rembrandt, is busy enlarging his studio 
along the Tow path, planning for a solid 
summer of painting . . . John Folinsbee's 
painting, Shagrock, won the Margaret 
Cooper prize at the Connecticut Academy 
of Fine Arts in Hartford . . . Harry Leith- 
Ross’s Morse Gold-Medal winning paint- 
ing Demolition has been purchased by the 
National Academy of Design . . . Sculptor 
Gerd Utescher of Spring Valley sold three 
of his works at his Dublin Gallery show. 
. . And for people who feel that Art 
spells Romance, here’s an Art romance— 
Gretchen Ney who is New Hope’s most 
promising young artist, has sailed to 
Cannes to marry Emile Laugier, a young 
artist whom she met while she was on a 
sketching tour in southern France last 
year. With a few more months still to 
serve in the French Army, Emile has al- 
ready exhibited some of his works in 
America. He has recently painted the 
official poster of his outfit — the famous 
Chasseurs Alpines. —C. F. A. Ward 


CHEFS & COOKS 


Temperance House 


S COUNTY can boast of having 

a Temperance House. For those who 
sniff at calling a tavern by the name of 
“temperance” where beer is served over 
a bar, attention is called to the original 
meaning of the word, “habitual modera- 
tion in the indulgence of the appetites and 
passions.” Only in the narrow sense has it 
come to mean abstinence from the use of 
intoxicants. 

Temperance House in Newtown stands 
on an original Penn Grant, patented to 
Mary, widow of James Hayworth, grantee, 
on August 26, 1704. Andrew McMinn, 
soldier and scholar, built the first part of 
the present building as a combination 
tavern and schoolhouse about 1772. It is 
said that the students were as active in the 
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taproom serving drinks as they were at 
their desks, thus helping earn their tuitions. 


Joseph B. Smith, a temperance advo- 
cate, wrote of the McMinns, “Andy and 
Nancy were both fond of whisky. Nancy 
was the bartender and with Andy made 
two good customers.” Mr. Smith might 
have been slightly prejudiced. 


The battle between “wets” and “drys” 
waxed hot and heavy in the 19th Century. 
In 1835, the tavern was converted into a 
temperance house “where a temperance 
man could find accommodations for him- 
self and horse.” Presumably, such a man 
would make sure his horse had also signed 
the pledge and wore the white ribbon in 
his forelock. 


T various times in its career as a 

temperance house, it did have the 
appellation, “saloon,” but this referred 
solely to an ice-cream saloon where that 
then little known delicacy was sold “of a 
richness and flavor that cannot be ex- 
celled.” Ice-cream was first made com- 
mercially in this country in 1851. 

George Benetz, present proprietor, is 
the 15th owner. He took possession on 
March 23, 1934. He continues a custom 
which has been followed in country inns 
for centuries. He locks up at bed-time, 
and the late guest must ring a bell to get 
in. When the proprietor comes down to 
unlock the door in his night-clothes, his 
greeting is tempered by the lateness of the 
hour. 

A feature of the kitchen, a flurry of 
women cooks from early morning to clos- 
ing time, is a Swedish Aga stove. Fed by 
a bucket and a half of clean, high-grade 
stove coal, it is economical to use and 
produces heat equal to direct flame. 
Twelve chickens can be roasted at one 
time in the oven. 

Under the capable management of Mrs. 
Benetz, the meals are the good, home- 
cooked variety, from the soups to the 
pastries. Temperance House specializes in 
seafoods brought directly from the ocean 
to the kitchen. 

—Hazel M. Gover 


BIT & SPUR 


How Boys Become Cowboys 


ESTLED im a 

lovely Bucks 
County valley is Rex 
Trailer’s Western Val- 
ley Ranch, a 40-acre 
spread outside Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

The Ranch opens in June as a “Day 
Ranch” for boys that rivals any day camp 
around these parts. Girls, don’t fret, you 
can go to the Ranch next year when the 
fair sex is to be included in the learning of 
cowboy lore. Boys from the ages of 7 to 
14 years will be picked up Mondays thru 
Fridays at designated points by the “Stage- 
coach” bus, and spend the hours of 10:00 
o'clock to 4:00 o'clock in the afternoon, 
living the life of a cowboy on a real west- 
ern spread. 

A chuck wagon luncheon will be served 
the boys and a well balanced program of 
activities is planned for the “cowboys” 
with special emphasis on horsemanship. 
The cowhands who will instruct your son 
in riding are not the wild and wooly type, 
but are experienced riders and hand picked 
for “their way with kids” and instructing 
ability. A feature of the riding program 
will be scenic trail rides and pack trips 
over beautiful Bucks County trails. 

. o 

HE boys will also have instructions in 

camping, basketball, Indian lore, arch- 
ery, arts and crafts, swimming, rope spin- 
ning and calf roping, taught by counselors, 
who have been carefully selected from 
men who are leaders and teachers of boys 
throughout the school year. 

Rex Trailer is an experienced ranch 
hand with people and horses. At one time 
he managed Gabby Hayes’ ranch in New 
York state, and also was connected with 
the Timberlane Ranch there. Rex started 
rodeo work at 16, soon was calling square 
dances and singing on the rodeo circuit. 
Rex was spotted by TV scouts about 3 
years ago in New York, and signed for TV 
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work in Philadelphia over WPTZ on Sat- 
urdays. “Rex Trailer’s Ranch House” is a 
blend of mellow music, keen personality, 
gay Kids and rich folk lore with a homey 


Rex Trailer 
and 
“Goldrush”” 


informality thrown in for good measure. 

Some of Rex's television friends who 
are stars in their own field that will ap- 
pear in person at the ranch near Doyles- 
town this summer are Chief Halftown, Mr. 
Rivets, Bertie the Bunyip, and Chuck 
Wagon Pete. 

Adios, see you at the Ranch. 

—PEPPER 


Coming Horse Shows 

May 1—Somerton Lions Horse 
Somerton, Pa. 

May 8—Plymouth Meeting Horse Show, 
Eaglesville, Pa. 

May 15—Huntington Valley Riding and 
Driving Show, Huntington Valley, 
Pa. 

May 21 — Professional Horseman's Associa- 
tion Junior Horse Show, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 

May 29 —Southampton Horse Show, South- 
hampton, Pa. 

May 30—Rodeo, Rex Trailer's Western 
Valley Ranch, Doylestown, Pa. 


Show, 


CLASSIFIED 


TRAVELER TRADES cost 50¢, with a 25-word limit. Address trades and replies to Bucks County 


Traveler, 75 Shewell Avenue, Doylestown, Pa. 


REGULAR CLASSIFIED Advertising costs 50¢ each 6-point line. No confusing abbreviations, please. 


Minimum charge: $1.00. 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ads permit use of 6-point or 8-point type, light or bold faces. 75¢ per 6-point 
line; $1.00 per 8-point line. Minimum charge: $3.00. 


Contract discounts allowed for four or more insertions when ordered at one time. Inquire of Traveler. 
With all other orders, please remit cash. (Stamps acceptable in payment for Trade ads.) 


TRAVELER TRADES 


PHILATELISTS’—Have you Liberia, 1918 and 
earlier, to trade me for, my later Liberia and 
other miscellaneous items? 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 559. 


WANTED OLD DOLLS, doll heads, statues, figur- 
ines; in china or bisque. Old colored glass lamps, 
all kinds and sizes. Old colored glass bottles. 
Write, describe. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5512. 


DO YOU HAVE Early American blown glass? 
Will trade for signed contemporary lithographs 
or other items. TRAVELER TRADE No. 5513. 


BLIND TRADE — have an item about 100 years 

old, used only once; cost $25. Has been Pei 

stored in perfect condition. What have you got 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 557 


VAGUELY RECALL compilation of a WPA 
Writers Project book on Bucks County. Was there 
one and if so will you trade (or sell) and for 


what? 
TRAVELER TRADE No. 5510 


SIGNED LITHOGRAPHS by American Artists, 
including Benton, Hirsch, etc. Will trade for 
individual pieces blown or blown-molded glass. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5511 


BASEBALL FANS—Have ball autographed by A's 
(greats) of late 1920's. Names include Cochrane, 
Foxx, Grove, Haas, etc. Need 30-48” fluorescent 
clamp-on draftsman's light. 

TRAVELER TRADE No. 5512 


ANIMALS 


MEADOWLARK BEAGLES. AKC registered. Estab- 
lished in 1900. Grant Avenue, Lambertville, 
N.J.—WELLING C. HOWELL, VMD. 


GREAT DANES—Honey Hollow Kennels. AKC 
registered puppies available. Boarding. Chalfont, 
Pa. Phone: Lexington 890 


BEAUTIFUL COLLIE PUPPIES bred for correct 
type and lovable dispositions. Sables and Tri- 
colors. MRS. GEORGE H. WILSON, Buckingham 
Valley, Pa. Phone Bu. 2051 (1-1) 


HORSES FOR HIRE—mountain, tow-path, cross- 
country trails. Riding instructions. Horses boarded. 
PEPPER at HARBETH STABLES, off Rt. 232, New 
Hope, Pa. Phone 2207. 5-55 
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ANTIQUES 


BUCKS COUNTY’S LARGEST glass collection. Al- 
so local, early American antiques, furniture and 
bric-a-brac. The General Greene Inn, Bucking- 
ham, Pa. Phone: 2981. 

—EDNA'S ANTIQUE SHOP. 


GLASS, LAMPS, Bottles, China and Bric-a-Brac. 
Handcraft articles from Maine. 180 Belmont 
Avenue, Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 4566. 

— JACK and MARGARET ROSENBERGER 


GOODS 


SLIPCOVERS MUST fit properly! | make the fit- 
ting at your house. Material samples available 
if you wish. Walnut Street, Perkasie, Pa. Phone: 
Perkasie 6261. — ELIZABETH DEEMER 


WE'VE INVENTED a seamless concrete septic 
tank designed to eliminate repair and mainten- 
ance problems and to give a lifetime's service. 
We install. MODERN CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK 
CO., Ferndale, Pa. Phone 2-6311. 


WANTED Dec. 1950 to Jan. 1951 copies of the 
Traveler. Write Box 245. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


FLORAL STUDIES — Have you considered full- 
color portraits of your flowering trees and 
shrubs? Let me schedule a series of ‘sittings’ with 
your favorites from now right through 
early summer. BOB STEVENS of Sugan Road, 
New Hope, Pa. Phone 2295. 


SERVICES 


HARRINGTON WATER ANALYSIS 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICES 
Carversville, Pa. Sugan 2336 


TREE SERVICE. Call us if you want trees trim- 
med, doctored or removed. ALSO fences erected. 
Locust posts and poles any length. Standing 
timber bought. —ED SCHILLER, Lambertville, 
N.J. 956-R-1. 


MANUSCRIPT WORK done by competent, rapid 
stenographer. Address Florence Marsh, Box 101, 
Pt. Pleasant, Pa. 2t 


ARTS & CRAFTS — Wanted experienced woman 
to head crafts department in a girls’ camp in 
Maine. Ceramics stressed. Write Mildred Ham- 
burger, 2 East 86th Street, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 2t 


Offers BOYS 7 - 14 
Summer-Long Rope and Saddle Camp Life 


At a Real Western Day Ranch 


Mon. through Fri. 10 AM -4 PM 


4-Week and 8-Week Sessions on a Beautiful 40-Acre Spread 
in the Heart Of Picturesque Bucks County 


Real Cowboys to Teach Horsemanship 
Trained Counselors to Direct All Other Phases 
Of a Well-Rounded Day Camp Program 


SWIMMING HORSEMANSHIP ARCHERY 
CAMPING ARTS 8 CRAFTS INDIAN LORE 
SQUARE DANCING RODEOS 


For Full Information Write or Telephone 


Garr Donlevy, mgr., Rex Trailers Western Valley Ranch 
Doylestown, R.D. 1, Pa. Phone Doylestown 7650 


For YOU ... Tomorrow’s Sewing Machine TODAY! 


Only the fabulous, completely new 


NECCHI 


has ALL these added features... 


1. SENSATIONAL WONDER WHEEL AUTOMATIC SEWING. 


2. SIMPLE SWITCH CONTROL REDUCES SEWING SPEED 40% 
—WONDERFUL WHEN LEARNING OR DOING INTRICATE 
Work. 


3. New BUILT-IN LIGHT, OVER THE NEEDLE, FLeops SEW- 
ING AREA WITH NO-GLARE BEAM. 


4. MECHANICAL THREADER, SO FOOLPROOF You CAN 
THREAD YouR NECCHI BLINDFOLDED. 


See It — Try It — NOW at 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


COUNTY-WIDE SERVICE FOR FINE HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 


One Mile North of Doylestown — Telephone: Doylestown 5611 


PHONE, WRITE OR STOP IN FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE EXCITING NECCHI 
BOOKLET “How TO SELECT A SEWING MACHINE” 


Some day it will be too late 


to start 


A SYSTEMATIC INVESTMENT PLAN 


(with life insurance to guarantee com- 
pletion of your payments to your Estate) 


ONO 


If you qualify 


(and most people up to age 55 can) 


you start building now towards 


COLLEGE EDUCATIONS HOME OWNERSHIP 

EXTRA FUTURE INCOME 
TRAVEL LARGER RETIREMENT FUND | 
CONVENIENT FLEXIBLE 


J. J. Harris & Co. 
11 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obligation, a Prospectus and other infor- 
mation on a Systematic Investment Plan. 


